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THE SURVEY’S DIREC 


HE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS Miss Ida M,. Cannon, pres; Social Service Department, Massa- 
- chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
'-Himerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 

ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 4 


Late ERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 

acces, sec’y.; 131 E. 28rd St, New York. For adequate public 

-- employment service; industrial safety and health laws; workmen’s 
compensation; unemployment, old age and health insurance; mater- 

- nity protection; one day’s rest in seven; I 16 

' [ublishes quarterly, ‘“‘The American Labor Legislation Review. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
{CAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
| TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; ma- 
ternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- 
school age and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
_ mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 
Tribune Building, New York. 
123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. a 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bidg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, pres.; C. J. Galpin, ex. sec.; E. C. Lindeman, Gree “i pl lie 


field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. 
_ the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


# AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
“ ". Gooper, sec’y.; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cath- 
-  edral St., Baltimore, Md. A 


- . AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 

national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Feace, 

! $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
- Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 

“penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Con- 
gress Jacksonville, Florida, November, 1921. O, F. Lewis, General 
Secretary, 185 East 15 street, New York city. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—F rank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
‘tion. Publications free on request. Annual membership dues, $6. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the.conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex educaion. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2.. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
tion Against the Saloon. Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russeil, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
frnest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 

_ ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
ism; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 

'. National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—376 Seventh Ave., 

New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 

rector. To arouse public interest in the health of schooi children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 

new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 

to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
‘workers and heaith literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. 


‘CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 


_ prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
‘organizing its children’s work, C. C, Carstens, Director, 130 EH. 22nd 
St., New York. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, te help people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
‘A munity itself, through the community committee representative of 

- community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
_ trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


_ COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)—305 W. 98th St., 

New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, 
ex, sec’y. Promotes Social Betterment through Religion, Social 

be ig hg Hducation and Civic Co-operation in U. S., Canada and 
_ Cuba. : 


i EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. OQ, C. Glaser, exec. 

_ gec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities, Literature free. 


TORY OF § 


efficient law enforcement. ~ 


to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im-* 


7. Tin 


OCIAL AGENCIES 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AME 
1CA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rey. Chas. 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 BE. 22 St., New Y¥ 
.Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rey. Worth 2 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; Tu 
H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. | 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, 
pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.;. W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, V 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Governm 

school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—Jok 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E, 23rd St., New York. Maintains free 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; make artifice 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the han 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disab 
Persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans to pi 
the disabled man “back on the payroll.’’ a 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Laid 
secretary; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promote 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. A 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, ‘‘The Sociali 
Review.” Special rates for students, ii 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CO 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johns 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans ° 
common rights of American citizenship, Furnishes information fr 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 

branches, Membership, $1 upward. 4 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIE 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, treas.; Virgil | 
Johnson, sec’y.; 26 West 48rd St., New York. Composed of non-con 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, espe 
women and girls. Non-sectarian, * 


NATIONAL. BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTI/ 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance p! 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 


? 


‘men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and soe! 


education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding hous 
Iunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; Bib 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official N: a 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. : oy a 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. 

Washington, D. C. ‘ 
setae Se aE nek J. Burke, C.S.P. 
epartment o ucation—Rev. James H, Ryan, Exec, "y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Directon 6 Sa 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran, — 
Ss hie ty of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and Ji 
F DP. = 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin 
CN sede Paeectee pen cove Williams.” Ne fae 
ationa: ouncil oF olic en—President, Richmond 
Exec: Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. i 3 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Mithael a 
ween ears Ser yn elon Apuce G. Regan. My 
ational Training School for Women, Washi .—Dea 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. it Reta oe Dee 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M, Mohler, 7 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R, Love 
105 E. 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural pA ae 
Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes, 
Giss Heli, aes MS 10 oR pereincw delinquency, ete. a 
membership, $2, $5, i , an 100; be 
ee erate, $. $100; includes quarterly, y 
, 4 
NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, !NC.—Chas. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates ae be) 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditi 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. GC 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child welf: 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhi 


child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYG — 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. aint pe 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood B. Williams and Dr. V. V, Ande 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York C! 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, f 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and 1 
education, psychiatric social service, backward children, 


state societies. ‘‘Mental Hygiene;” quarterly, $2 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T, Bu 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th St., ne 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of hurnanitar 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedii 
aupal ye Si ae ae : pamphlets, etc. Informati 
ureau. embership, $3. annual meetin ilwa une 2 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: = ee 
Catan 4 Peabo a PR har ti d 
elinquents ‘Orr, on—! Martha P. Fal ade 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. Mees 
ublic Agencies a stitutions—R. F. Beasle 3) 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. Li sige ~ a 
pperatrial and Economie Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinrie 


cago, 

The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, N 

Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New foeees r. 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. __ 
bread of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace 


'$ DIRECTORY | 


TIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
Edward 


ss— M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Eaton, 
i sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St, New 
k. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
ss, Publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
. Includes New York State Committee. 


TIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
y; 20 Union Park, Boston. 
iy and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
Jamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


TIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
. “National Municipal Review,” containing articles and reports on 
tics, administration and city planning. The League is a clearing 
se for information on short ballot, city, country and state govern- 
its. Hon. Charles E. Hughes, pres.; Mr. H. W. Dodds, sec’y; 
(A) Broadway, New York. Dues, $5.00 a year. : 


IONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
TPalllips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
scts: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
slop standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
nation. Official organ, the “Public Health Nurse,’’ subscription 
uded in membership. Dues, $3.00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 
year. 


riONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs. Edith Shatto 
g, Ingr., 130 H. 22nd ie cage ia A Sopeeye Bie ors en 
kers organized to supply soc organizations wi r: er- 
al tna tees) and to work constructively through members for 
essional standards. ae k 


TIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Avenue. 
rles J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
nization, education, institutions, nursing problems and other 
ses of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
sade, publishers ‘‘Journal of the Outdoor Life,’’ ‘American Review 
‘uberculosis” and ‘(Monthly Bulletin.”  —_. 


TIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
jollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
E. 23 St., New York. Establishes committees of white and colored 
le to work out community problems, Trains Negro social workers. 


TIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
‘ordon, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
pis. To secure effective enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 
t, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
rtments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
ruction, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
> Union Signal,” published weekly at Headquarters, 


"TONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond . 


ns, pres.; $11 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Dll. Stands 
self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
he enactment of protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
l organ, “Life and Labor.” 


YGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

S. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York Ciy. Play- 
nd, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
fon. Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


PORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
ition for all. C. G. Hoag, ere 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
bership, $1, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


- RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
ovement, Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
the Eugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied 
ities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


SELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvment of Living 
itions—John M, Glenn, dir.; 180 E, 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
s: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, 
sation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
Library, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
ell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
ve form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 
) sent upon request. ; 


<EGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
h; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
1; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
e Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
n, treas.; A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala, 


VEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—A non-commercial cooperative organ- 
m without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
4 Ag of the State of New York. Robert W. de¥Forest, pres.; 

Glenn, Henry R. Seager, V. Everit Macy, vice-presidents; 
ir P. Kellogg, sec’y-treas. Publishers of The Survey, weekly. 
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Develops broad forms of comparative ' 
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Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


“COMMUNITY PROGRESS VERSUS - 
COMMUNITY DRIFT 

_ Nothing stands still. Communities must move along with 

all other elements of the world, either forward or backward, 

either in progressive ways or with disintegrating drifts. These 

things are more or less consciously felt everywhere, sometimes 


with irritation, sometimes with joyful anticipation. A general » 
survey of our local attitudes on this subject would, if the date 


were available, go far toward the solving of many of our 
‘present community uncertainties. 


i 


ye > : . 
direction of any effective form of community program? Are these 


tendencies normal and healthful, or do they seem to represent ab- 
normal, forced, or premature insidious movements? Are they well . 


led? i By socially-minded individuals or groups? Or by exploiting 
individuals or groups? Do they command public interest? Public 
confidence? Public support? 


Ws Forms of Local Community Developments. 


¢ If your community is moving toward more adequate organiza- 
tion, does this movement represent a democratic development? Or 
an autocratic? Is it in the nature of a more complete democracy ? 
Is it a federation of existent groups? Is it dominated by or directed 
by some national organization? Is there any conflict between na- 


tional organization and your local community? On what grounds? | 


Is this conflict good for the movement? In what way? What seems 
to be the ultimate purpose of your local organization? What are the 
interests that control it: Financial? Educational? Charitable? 
Political? What powers has it? What responsibilities? Has it a 
legal existence? Is it an organization for action? Or for dis- 
cussion? Or for “boosting?” Are these distinctions clear? Or is it 
all involved in a general vagueness? 


Community Houses. 


¢ Has your community organization a “house” of any sort? Has 
it any plans for such a building? What has become of the “memorial 
building” plans of two years ago? Was such a building erected in 
your community? . How is it being used? Is a “community house” 
of some sort necessary to a community program? 


Community Complications. 


¢ Is a community program generally acceptable to existent social 
organizations? What objections are usually offered by social 
agencies? By various other groups? By individuals? What are 
the inherent. strengths of community organization? What are 
the weaknesses which your experiences are making manifest? Is 
community organization, on the whole, in line with American prin- 
ciples, or in opposition to them? Does our American community life 
seem moving toward greater organization, or away from it? 
References: 

R. M. Maciver: The Community, A Sociological Study. Mac- 
millan Co. Price, $6.00; by mail of the Survey, $6.25. i 

Graham Wallace: The Great Society. Macmillan Co. Price, 
$2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.40. i 

H. E. Jackson: A Community Center. What It Is and How t 
Organize It. Macmillan Co. -Price, $1.35; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.45. 

Handbook on Community Organization. California State Council 
of Defense (1919), Sacramento, Cal. 

E. L. Morgan: Mobilizing the Rural Community, Extension 
Service of Massachusetts College of Agriculture (1919), Am- 
herst. : 
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Local Community Interest in Community Programs. ~ 
What tendencies are observable in your community in the 
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| WHERE ARE THEY? 


HERE. must be a. terrific child lorealiey) in New 

York,” said a foreign visitor. “I’ve not looked up 

your vital statistics and have seen no evidence of cruel- 
to children. But the fact remains that I have talked to 
idreds of people here, and have yet to come across one who 
been born in New York . . . I give it up.” 


LINDSEY PAYS 


UDGE BEN B. LINDSEY of ‘the Denver TD ianile 
Court last week paid the fine of $500 which he was as- 
sessed for contempt of court, thus. ‘closing the final chap- 
‘in the bitter contest of six years’ duration which includ- 
‘an appeal to the United States Supreme Court and de- 
rations from Judge Lindsey that he would go to jail 
her than betray a child’s confidence.’ 

The case ranges back to 1915 when Judge Lindsey re- 
ed to divulge a confession made to him by a twelve-year- 
| boy held in connection with a murder charge against 
mother on trial for killing her husband. The lower. court 
ind him guilty of contempt and fined him $500 and costs 
th the alternative of a jail sentence. The Supreme Court 
Colorado, by. a four to three decision, sustained the ver- 
t of the lower court and the United States Supreme Court 
used to review the case. 

In a statement issued shortly after the fine was paid Judge 
adsey said: 


‘Iam sure I have demonstrated that in actual practice the 
ourts are wrong, and it is decidedly in the interest of justice that 
uch confidence should be respected. It is a strange rule that 
his is permitted by statute as to other public officials and as 
etween attorneys” and clients, pastors and penitents, and that it 
10uld be denied in a tribunal where the value of such a confi- 
nce to the state and to justice is perhaps the highest. 
t seems like a travesty on justice that I should be arraigned 
a court on the very day, for this “terrible offense,” when an 
eged notorious offender against the virtue of young girls 
hould also ve barns by: the state in a case which never could 


have been brought and certainly never successfully prosecuted, 
as other cases have been, if it had not been for the confidence’ 
reposed in me as juvenile judge, which afterward I was per- 
_mitted to use in the proper way. 


BISHOP WILLIAMS’ CHALLENGE 


T a tense meeting of the eighty-eighth diocesan conven- 


tion, over which he presided, Bishop Charles D. Wil- 


liams of Detroit, one of the best known liberal church- 


© 


men in the country, made a solemn statement of his beliefs con- 


cerning the obligations of the church toward social and in- 
dustrial problems, and then in the face of hostile criticism 
offered to surrender his ecclesiastical office. The convention 


at once went into executive session and after debate refused 
to accept Bishop Williams’ resignation but appointed a com- 


mittee to consider the general situation and concluded with 


the adoption of a resolution approving unequivocally of ie 


speech for bishops and members of the clergy. 


The controversy was awakened by Bishop Williams’ ad- 
dress in which among other things he made reference to the 


attempt of the Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh to han- | 


dicap the Y. W. C. A.’s financial campaign. [See the SuRVEY 


- for February 5, page 668.] “The challenge is plain,” said | 
the Michigan bishop, and, according to the Detroit News, 


continued : 


Either the church must abandon the well considered, fair. and 
sane message which she has formulated [on social and. economic 
questions], and suppress her proclamation of it, a thing un- 
thinkable for anyone who has a conscience and convictions; or 
she must enlarge and democratize the basis of her support so as 
not to be dependent on or subservient to any class, high or low; 
or she must be content with more meager support and restricted 
operations. Her Master was poor and persecuted, but free, and 
it may be that He is now calling His church. to follow in His 
footsteps. 


Following his address the convention went into executive — 
session. Behind closed doors the bishop offered his resigna- 
tion, There, according to the Detroit Journal, he reiterated ; 


his previous stand, saying in part: 


I have declared, I hope with reasonable clearness, my stand in 


the present crisis. It has not been done, let me assure you, with- 
‘out careful and prayerful consideration, nor yet without much 


_ distress of mind and heart. . . . My own choice is made. I must 


abide by it. I cannot promise to refrain in the future from 


speaking as I have spoken in the past. . . . But I am not willing 
to embarrass the diocese or hinder its work. ‘Therefore if at 


any time in the judgment of the convention, the diocese would be 

relieved and prospered by a change of leadership, my resignation 

as bishop of Michigan will be put into your hands subject only 
to the canonically required judgment of the house of Bhs 


_ thereon. 


The resolution refusing to permit Bishop Williams to re- 
tire concluded with the statement that 


. ae 


aegis 


'... this convention desires to go on record as standing un- 
qualifiedly for the American right of free speech on the part of © 


the bishop and the clergy regardless of our respective individual - 


points of view, believing with confidence in the ultimate power 
of the gospel of Christ and desiring only that that shall prevail 


in all the phases of our modern life. 


HOUSING IN PITTSBURGH 


_ m FTER some previous abortive efforts to remedy the 
FY housing shortage of Pittsburgh, the board of directors 
of that city’s Chamber of Commerce on May 5 voted 
favorably upon a report of its housing committee recommend- 
- ing the incorporation of a housing corporation with an initial 
- capitalization of probably $200,000, to be composed of from 
thirty to fifty citizens representing the different industries of 
the city, to build immediately some one thousand houses and 
sell them at cost. Like numerous other cities, Pittsburgh has 
‘many vacant building lots suitable for homes for workers, 
provided with all municipal services and near to places of 
employment, so that the construction of individual houses and 
groups rather than the establishment of a single model hous- 
ing estate commended itself to the committee as most prac- 
tical. A. W. Thompson, chairman of the committee, in 
_ making public the report, says: 

The primary object of the corporation will be to construct at 
low cost a considerable number of modest, substantial and at- 
tractive homes that can be sold to residents of this district vir- 
tually at cost and upon satisfactory terms. This requires quan- 

tity construction, standardized designs, materials and workman- 
"ship, centralized purchasing, supervision and administration, and 
the best talent and credit facilities obtainable. 

It is planned to construct homes of four, five and six rooms, 

with bath, to sell at prices depending on location, size and design, 
_ within the means of the average citizen. 

In order to get a number of homes built immediately without 
the loss of valuable time required to satisfactorily discuss and 
close agreements with bundreds of individuals, it is the present 
purpose of the corporation to confine its earlier program to the 
construction of groups of homes upon contract. It is expected 
that many orders from Pittsburgh industries will be taken in 

* projects ranging from 10 to 100 houses. 

It is planned that individuals may also band themselves to- 
gether for contracting the construction of groups of houses 
through the corporation. It hopes to serve individuals: later. 
‘With the readiness shown by various industries and groups 

to enter such contracts, it is expected that the first thousand 
homes will be ready for occupancy before May of next year. 


IS THE BRONX A CITY? 


AFTER maintaining an office in the Bronx for twenty- 
Ax years, the Charity Organization Society of the City 
“& ® of New York will close its district office there June 1. 
Although the organization will continue to render assistance 
to any families for whom it has a. continuing responsibility, 


it will not give service to any additional ones who may be in 


need of such service. 

_ This step has a wider significance than the mere closing of a 
district office of a charity organization society in a borough of 
the largest city in the country at a time when that society, in 
common with kindred philanthropic bodies, is facing serious 
budgetary problems. It raises the question of how far 
family welfare organizations and other social agencies have 
_ a responsibility for conducting work in any politically separate 
section of a “greater” city where there is cumulative evidence 
of need, the residents of which section seemingly take no share 
nor interest in furthering the success and usefulness of such 


Z effort. Furthermore, since for nearly forty years the Charity 
Organization Society of New York has played a leading role 
in the development of family case-work methods, its departure 


_ in a matter of this kind is bound to create a precedent. 

_-__ Lawson Purdy, secretary of the society, states its reason for 
the step taken as follows: 

Our decision to withdraw from the Bronx was not primarily 


for financial consideration. It was because we believed that a 
society like ours, to be effective in service and in money con- 


of a community and that unless it was so developed there co 
be no healthy growth or certain usefulness. = = 8 8 8 8 89 
The Charity Organization Society extended its district syst 
~ -to the Bronx some twenty-five years ago, and did so upon tl 
_ reasonable assurance that an efficient district committee could t 
organized and maintained in the Bronx and that that committ 
could develop sufficient resources both of service and money | 
support its work. At that time, the Bronx was really a part « 
‘the City of New York and contained something less than 130,0¢ 
inhabitants. After an experience of twenty years, during whic 
the Bronx has developed into an independent borough ‘and a 

_ independent county, with a population of already 700,000, it hs 
not been found possible to maintain an efficient committee wit 
volunteer workers or to obtain from the Bronx any considerab 
degree of financial support. - . 
We have unanimously decided, under these circumstances, th: 

the best thing for the Bronx, looking ahead, is for it either | 
develop now out of a realization of its own needs a society « 
our type, or to wait until there is a greater consciousness of tho: 
needs than there seems to be at the present time, and we stan 
ready to give a substantial amount of support, both in servic 
and money, to any such independent effort if it can organize i 
self or be organized. —_ ; i 


_ An interesting development has taken place in the B 
during the twenty-six years that the society has maintai 
an office there. In growing from 130,000 to over 700,¢ 
the population of this borough has reached an aggregate ct 
parable to Boston. ‘This population is spread over a’ w 
area. It is mainly a tenement-house and small-apartm 


utions must necessarily develop out of the needs and desi 


‘population. As New York has stretched out. adding ind 


tries and shipping and more and more folk, people have s 
ed out to the Bronx. They have slept there and wor 
somewhere else. There has been little challenge for th 
to put their roots down into the life of the community. F 
ther, they have, as a rule, possessed little wealth with wh 
to support civic and charitable effort. Observers differ 
how far civic consciousness has taken hold, but in charita 
organization, either through lack of local initiative or effect 
stimulus from the outside the district has remained am 
phous. At the other end of the subways and other trai 
lines lies Wall street and the financial heart of Amer 
capable a thousand-fold of contributing to any projects 0 
social or civic nature within its own office district. As 
center of the commercial and industrial life of the ent 
metropolitan area, down-town New York is responsible, 
the view of many New Yorkers, for sharing in the burd 
not only of the great tenement districts of Manhattan but 
the whole area. ; 7 f 
The question, therefore, from the standpoint of orga i 
tion, is between a central unified body, co-extensive ath 
limits of the greater city; or autonomous borough socie 
which would give play to local initiative, but in which th 
would be wide disparity between resources and needs, _ 
A somewhat analogous situation exists in the Borough 
Brooklyn, a part of the City of New York like the Bro 
Out of that situation Brooklyn itself evolved many ye 
ago one of the best family societies of thé charity organi 
tion type, known as the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. — 
the Borough of Queens, however, also a part of New York ci 
there has been no such evolution, nor so far has there bi 
any real effort from outside to stimulate one. It should 
borne in mind, moreover, that Brooklyn was historically ac 
in itself, later merged with New York, and not merely 
overflow from Manhattan like Bronx or Queens. a 
Concomitant with growth of the Bronx in the last quar 
century has been the increasing demands placed upon the N 
York Charity Organization Society for service. In 
years the cases have been mounting to such an extent # 
the society feels that the district office there should have be 
multiplied by three or four. With such increased n 
although persistent efforts have been made, the society | 
not succeeded in maintaining an efficient committee with * 
unteer workers or in obtaining from the district itself ; 
degree of financial support. It is now felt by the offic 
of the organization that although the society stands re 


whether it is. possible to organize a separate society 


a CENSORSHIP 
“YEW YORK has passed a bill providing for state cen- 
4! sorship of motion pictures, and Massachusetts is wait- 
~ ing, at the time of writing, for the governor to sign 
ch a bill. In both states the passage of such a measure 

warmly contested. The New York bill is the work of 
ey Lusk, author of the forty-five-hundred-word report 
radical activities, just published, and of the bill to restrict 
freedom of teaching designed more especially to outlaw 
Is of radical economic theory. It provides for the ap- 
tment by the governor of a commission of three, at sal- 
@s of $7,500 each, which “‘shall cause to be promptly ex- 
ined every motion picture film submitted to it as herein 
d, and unless such film or part thereof is obscene, in- 


that its exhibition: would tend to corrupt morals or incite 
c1 ime, shall issue a license therefor.” One saving clause, 
mn the point of view of civil liberty, is that if a license 
fused, the applicant must be given a written report stat- 
x the reasons for the refusal and. describing the rejected 
arts of a film not rejected in toto. Permits without ‘in- 
ection may be given for current-event films. and those in- 
nded for educational, charitable or religious purposes, or 
ise “by any eniployer for the welfare. of his employes, 
ded that the owner thereof either personally or by his 


application,” including a sworn description of the 
It is expected that the state will derive a net revenue 
about a million dollars annually from license fees. In 
of a refusal, the applicant i is entitled to a review of the 
the full commission. ‘The bill also sets standards for 
and other advertising matter and gives power to revoke 
for a picture in itself innocuous but advertised in 
Sicd indecent or inciting to crime. 
‘Massachusetts bill provides for review of motion pic- 
Ims by the state Department of Public Welfare. Its 
ye through the Senate followed a sharp debate in which 
nal attacks and counter-attacks predominated. Senator 
ssa unsuccessfully tried to substitute for it an order for 
ppointment of a commission of five to report to the 


D 
40 


‘may deem advisable. 

ruments for and against state censorship and proposals 

ibstitute action on a voluntary basis have, in the last 

weeks, come from many quarters but have been unsuc- 

, in these two states at any rate, in defeating the censor- 

ills. The motion picture industry itself has made a 
Bet to impress the legislatures with its willingness to 

a from within. A conference of leaders of the aeat 

tly adopted fourteen points promulgated by Jesse L 

y, as follows: -— 

sictures showing sex attraction in a suggestive or im- 

manner. 


ictures ‘dealing with “white slavery.” — 
> tories, punt on illicit love poles they convey a moral | 


akedness.. 

citing dances. 

necessarily prolonged passionate love scenes. 
tories principally concerned with the underworld. 
icture making drunkenness or gambling attractive. 
I ig ea, which might instruct the morally weak in crime 


rer ay offend any religious sect. 


e, a policy of ee pony is carried. to its 


immoral, inhuman, sacrilegious, or of such a charac: 


authorized attorney or representative shall file the pre- 


jon of the legislature with drafts of such legislation. 


GIVEN BY THE CLUBS OF THE 


Cullege Srttlement 


86 FIRST STREET 


143 MAY 14 


AFTERNOONS, 3 to 6 EVENINGS, 8 to 11 
ADMISSION 25c. and $1.00 


We must raise $5000. to keep our Fit 


open during the summer 


PLEASE HELP US 


BUY TICKETS SELL TICKETS | 
SEND US DONATIONS OF SELLABLE ARTICLES | 


SEND US A CHECK 


Payable to COLLEGE SETTLEMENT BAZAAR FUND 
‘COME TO THE BAZAAR 


How effectively this drawing of a “really true” pushcart, made by a — 
resident of the settlement, caught the imagination of the foreign 
group of the neighborhood was shown by the crowd that gathered — 
before the doors of the College Settlement, New York, last week at 
the Pushcart Bazaar 


No unnecessary depiction of bloodshed. 
No salacious titles or advertising. 


' As one looks back upon the motion pictures prominently 


advertised during the last. year or so, it is difficult to think 
of any that would be left, were these tests rigorously en- 
forced. For instance, some of the O. Henry films show naked- 
ness. Forbes Robertson’s magnificent Macbeth certainly 
dwells on crime. The love scenes are almost always “un- 
necessarily” prolonged. In presenting the official censorship 
commissions with such sweeping standards as these, it has 
been said the motion picture industry is cutting the ground — 
from under its own feet. Paul D. Cravath, as counsel for 


the motion picture producers, at a hearing before Governor | 


Miller, of New York, declared that 95 per cent of the pro- 
ducers had signed the pact for control by their own board 
of judges, and that there were four men in the room who could 
and would see to it that this promise would be kept. The min- 
ority leader, James J. Walker, in closing the debate on the pill 
in the Senate, characterized it as “the most un-American bill 
ever introduced into this Senate.” David W. Griffith, the 
well known producer, at a meeting in Providence, R. L, said: 


. 


" ing pic a t 
vel of! ‘childhegd, What we need more than meee is up- 
ift in present age ideals, and that can be obtained, not cee 
restriction, but through encouragement and erudition. 

It is believed that the industry will fight the New. Verk 
aw in the courts on the ground that the censorship of mo- 


while it leaves unregulated the stage, the book, the magazine 
and the newspaper. Again, it is denied, for instance in an 


be found, even with the best intentions, that would really be 
“competent to discriminate between films that meet the re- 
a quired standards and those that do not. It is notorious that 
\ both in state and voluntary censorship motives often creep in 
that have nothing to do with questions of taste or morals. In 
Los Angeles, for instance, a local post of the American Legion 
recently took it upon itself to intimidate local exhibitors who 


- discussed. throughout the nation as a stimulating example of 
novel technique in the art of the motion picture. If local 
‘industrial interests were to prevail in this fashion, then the 
~ New York censors may be expected to veto California products 
! of the camera and vice versa. 
In Ohio, according to a report recently made by Eugenia 
§. Remelin, acting director of the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation, the state censorship in force would entirely fail in 
‘its object were it not followed up by efforts of voluntary or- 
ganizations. In only 46 per cent of cases where cuts had 
been ordered, were these cuts really made, though the films 
all displayed the official “Passed by the Ohio Board of Cen- 
‘sors.”” Mrs. Remelin says: 
Peet te 54 per cent of the cases, the [association’s] inspector felt 
‘that there was need for cuts other than those ordered by the 
board, and on many occasions felt those made were not necessary 
and a waste of effort. On one occasion the broadest and most 
ridiculous satire on a bomb plot was carefully cut because of its 
possible radical influence, while vulgar bathing girls were left to 
dance their way through the picture untouched. One might cite 
“many examples such as the foregoing one. 
_ Mrs. Remelin says the remedy of the existing evils—which, 
- by the way, she considers have been much exaggerated owing 
to the fact that the advertisements of films often are much 
*. more’ sensational than the films themselves—is more expres- 
- sion of public opinion to those in a position to act. This 
_ view is strongly expressed also by Frank T. Carroll, of the 
Indianapolis News, in an article in Editor and Publisher, 
- suggestively entitled Future of Motion Picture Industry Lies 
with Newspapers. He says: 
|The newspapers of this country can establish sane censorship’ 
' rules. The newspapers can almost prevent the appearance of an 
"improper photoplay. By refusing its advertising, the newspaper 
can kill the profits of the salacious film... . Except in a few 
isolated cases, the press of America has had no standard of 
_ censorship of photoplay advertising. And it is the artificially 
stimulated, naked woman type of photoplay advertising which 
has caused even more criticism than the films themselves. 


‘Two model. ordinances. are included in a hand-book on the 
v2 , Fegulation of motion pictures issued by the National Board 
of Review. One of them deals with the voluntary censor- 
- ship of motion pictures, the other with that of their adver- 
_ tising. They are based on a report of the special committee 
of the New York State Conference of Mayors which last 
‘year, after an Faieotgasn, reported adversely on state cen- 
eau \ 


PUBLIC LAUNDRIES 


-UNICIPAL home rule is a problem in England as 
well as in the United States. A High Court decision 
pane = recently , held that the Fulham Borough Council, 
London, was empowered by law to establish public baths and 
-wash-houses where women might bring their linen to wash 
n public, but that it could not do this washing for the women 
of the town and fit up their wash-houses with modern ap- 
_ pliances to do the work efficiently and thoroughly. Hence, 
jn concert with the other boroughs of the metropolitan area, 


had advertised the showing of a German film which has been: 


tion pictures discriminates against one form of art production 


editorial in the New York Times, that any commission could. 


\ 


he Fulham council has petitioned the Ministry of. Health 


machinery, 


ry 
expert staffs, collect and deliver. laundry and make. ana 
_ propriate charge for washing it. 
by a report establishing the need for such provision owing 
» the serious lack of room and accommodation in the homes. 


This request is accompani 


the people and ordinary demands of economy and efficienc 
Many of the homes are too distant from the wash-houses 
enable women to go there regularly to do their washing, at 

“the charges made for general laundry work are much t 


high to relieve housewives of the greater portion of tl 


laborious work.” A careful budget which accompanies tl 
report shows that even with’ the low rate of charges—2 § 
per bag collected and delivered—this extension of publ 
enterprise can easily be made to pay for itself. < 


MISSOURI, 1921 


to the Missouri Legislature of 1921 by, the Childrer 

Code Commission brings the commission’s record up _ 
a total of forty-eight bills secured during the last nee st 
sions of the legislature. 

Among the important measures passed thins session we 
bills making wife desertion a felony; providing for the pu 
ishment of those who- contribute to the delinquency of ch 
dren; raising the age of consent from fifteen to sixteen yeat 
Euehoriine children born out of wedlock to inherit fre 
their fathers and mothers; forbidding the marriage of ment 
defectives; forbidding any person to solemnize the marria 
of mental. defectives; abolishing common law marriage; 2 
ing the state Board of Charities and Corrections supervisi 
over maternity hospitals, children’s homes, and child-placi 
agencies; establishing a state home for dependent childre: 
extending the law providing special classes for defective ch 
dren to include cripples and speech defectives; reenacting f 
Child Labor law which had been declared invalid and cc 
recting the defects in it; requiring prophylactic treatment | 
the eyes of new-born infants; authorizing cities of the secot 
and third classes to establish municipal boards of public we 
fare; authorizing counties to establish county departments) 
public welfare. 

This last bill was this year before the legislature for t 
fourth time. It is sweeping in its provisions and revolutio 
izes the opportunities for rural social work. The bill a 
to all counties having 50,000 population or less—109 of 
114 counties of the state. 

It provides for county superintendents of public welfa 
who shall “seek to discover any cases of neglected, depen 
ent, defective or delinquent children in the county, and tal 
all reasonable action . . . to secure for them the full bene 
of the laws enacted for their benefit.” L. A. Halbert, ex 
cutive secretary of the Social Service League of Kansas Cit 
writes: ‘ ie 


Pir ne 1 of nineteen of the thirty-two bills ee 


These county superiheendente shall administer the outdoot 
relief, allowances for needy mothers, and pensions for the blind, 
although the power to grant widows’ allowances rests with the 
county court, and the power to awa pensions for the blind rests 
with the probate court. 

They shall act as agents for the State Board of Charities a 
Corrections to assist it in the supervision of private chariti 
the placing of children, the inspecting of almshouses, and th 
are particularly charged with the duty of giving care to 
insane paroled from the state institutions and residing in th 
counties. They are authorized and required upon the requ 
of a judge to act as probation officers for the juvenile cour 
and as probation officers for the courts having jurisdiction. 
the adults. They are to act as parole officers for the ref 
atory institutions for boys and girls, and for the. prisons for 
adults... . They are to assist the state Employment Bureai 
This practically makes each welfare superintendent operate ty 
branch employment bureau in connection with his other work. 
They may alsa be deputized as factory inspectors, and enfore 
labor laws in counties where a regular deputy is not provide 
The superintendents are further charged with studyin: 
social conditions and the causes of misery of all kinds, ; 
iis this they may exercise the Dera, of be, ‘sta sm 


aye 


min any ‘except 1 
llow the county courts to provide cunt ‘stale Of miekers: 
ether they be large or small, and this plan provides for 
; elating all the welfare work of the county in one office. 
Other important social legislation passed | includes: 

‘new workmen’s compensation bill, to take the place of one 
at had been defeated by referendum. “ 


law establishing the county as the unit in the administra- 
mn of the rural schools. 


An injunction. and abatement law. 


A law consolidating, under one board, the. management of 
‘state charitable institutions Hine have previously been con- 
‘trolled by local boards, 


A law establishing a state commissioner of public welfare 
ho has charge of a great variety of laws that provide inspec- 
ti on and standardization of health and living conditions. 

e legislature appropriated twice as much money to the 
e Board of Charities and Corrections as ever before, and 
e than doubled the appropriations for the state Board ‘of 


: “See WORK IN AUSTRIA 


into existence on April 11. The foreign relief mis- 
sions in Vienna have felt the critical need of such an 
ization both to prevent overlapping and ‘ ‘underlapping” 
, and to provide for permanent relief in the future when 
emergency organizations shall have departed. ‘This coun- 
; Austrian both in composition and in responsibility. _ The 
tians themselves opposed this feature at first, urging that 
sharp differences that divide groups in Vienna would be 
readily harmonized by the presence on the council of 
esentatives of the outside bodies. The latter, however, 
this plan. The council, as now organized, will be made 
f representatives of the various large Verbande, represent- 
s of the social agencies, representatives of the business 
rests and individuals who are active in social work. An 
utive committee, composed of the president, secretary, 
rer, seven ‘other elected members, and a paid general 
ry, will conduct the business of the organization and 
out the | programs that are outlined by the general com- 
e. The financing is to be done by the Austrians them- 
elves. The International League of Red Cross Societies has 
ade’a gift of 250,000 kronen and the Society of Friends 
0000 | kronen to aid in the initiation of the project. To the 
general: secretary, Fraulein Roller, who is at present 
ting the child welfare work in Briinn, Czecho-Slovakia, 
een ae The program includes | the coordination of 


e (eae osuble ios. sent 2,000,000 rations to Vien- 
or distribution through shops connected with labor ex- 
eg) mechs there i is one in every district. Each ration 


deen abate: the ‘purpose is to increase the big of 
Biinignen of Vienna. pe hese rations will be distributed 


eeds. of the Laval; Each ration pall be put into a 
rooden box, sealed with the Argentine seal. The re- 
pen. the box in the distributing shop and remove 
aving the box for further use. Nothing will 
but the prices will vary with the circumstances 
1e money received will be expended upon 

‘ion will | begins at the ang of haa 


CENTRAL Council for Austrian Welfare Work came 


per family. 
due to a system of people’s banks which operate with govern- te 


INSIDE V: VIEW OF ITALY 


the last few weeks picture political chaos in Italy. 
tebe facisti or citizens guards—most of them war veterans - 
—up and down the boot are creating scenes of bloodshed. and 
turbulence. The Socialist Party has been split, but no sec- 


tion of it has made up in compact strength for what it has iN 


lost in numbers. The liberal government of Giolitti is 
tottering and, unless a “strong man” appears to unite the) 
progressive aud radical elements, the country is in for a 


period of stark reaction. Such is the impression from reading cS 
But the situation is not quite so — 
alarming according to a version of events given by an Italian, 


these disjointed accounts. 


woman now in this country. 

Signora Olivia Rossetti Agresti, in addition to being = a 
niece of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, has the distinction of having — 
carried on the work of the International Institute of Agri- 


culture since the death of its founder, David Lubin, whom — 


she had assisted in that work from the beginning. She was 
at the Peace Conference as a secretary to former preniieny 
Crispi, one of the Italian delegates. 
reads of in the American newspapers of Italy’s verging on 


revolution are surprising to an Italian acquainted with the 


actual situation,’ she says. “A country in such a state, in 


which the workers are constantly dissatisfied and serio 


could never have acomplished the remarkable feats carried. 
out by Italy since the Armistice.” 


_ Of course, Italy has not been immune from strikes and in- | 


dustrial unrest, any more than any other country. Two causes 
“in the main have served to bring on this condition, 
that the war and the peace haye boosted the “violent pacifists ;” 
the peace has given them cause to say “i told you so—nothing is 
to be expected from the government's promises.” Another was 
the rise in the cost of living. 


The government’s inability to fulfill to the workers the 


promise of a voice in the management of industry is un- 
doubtedly due to the rise to power of the reactionary elements. _ 
It was intended ‘to do no more than apply to industry the 
principles of constitutionalism and cooperation which already | 
have proved themselves in agriculture. The movement that — 


of the newspaper reports. and magazine articles : 


“All these stories one _ 


One was). 


is going on in Italy, says Signora Agresti, is only on the | 


surface one of clashing conflicts of class. Underneath there 


is solid growth of conservative and effective cooperation. — Ms 
Three hundred thousand of Italy’s agricultural laborers are 


unionized. In fulfillment of war-time pledges, the govern- 
ment is now making it possible for large numbers of them 
to become small landowners on a cooperative plan. 


munity. Trained experts are hired and the best methods of 
husbandry introduced, The result already is a larger yield — 
The experiment is on a sound financial basis | 


ment credits. 
But especially a review of what has been accomplished i in’ 


large scale public works and industrial enterprise, according : 


to Signora Agresti, dispels any doubt as to the substantial 
progress in reconstruction that has been made. Land has been 
reclaimed, canals have been built, and railroads bored throug 
mountains. Volcanic steam, jets in Tuscany have been — 
harnessed to power plants and light fifteen towns. Lignite 
has been turned into electricity to overcome the high price of 
coal. Over 700,000 horsepower of hydro-electric power have 
been added to the fuel of Italian industry or are in process 
of being added. A great artificial lake is being constructed — 
above Palermo to provide more electric power, beginning © 
next year; and other reservoirs for a like purpose are under 
construction—one of them in Sardinia which, owing to its 


expanse of marsh and arid land, has heretofore been one of 


the most backward parts of the kingdom. 


pat r 
2 


3 Both the 
Socialist and Catholic parties endeavor to promote cooperative _ 
land cultivation on large estates leased by the whole com- 


¥, 


| 


ments by the governor. 
these officials—secretary of state, state treasurer, auditor-gen- 


-ICHIGAN hae Gated: a state Welfare ‘Depart 
ment in immediate charge of a single commissioner, 
appointed by the governor, at a alley of $5; 000 
a year. This department is the result of a piece- 


meal reorganization of the state government undertaken by 


Gov. Alex J. Groesbeck, in an effort to centralize responsi- 
axe now dissipated among at least thirty authorities in re- 
/ Spect to state welfare work. 

_ Diffused responsibility has been equally true of other activi- 
ae Responsibility for financial problems has been distrib- 
uted among every elected state official and board, except the 
_lieutenant-governor. Problems relating to trade and com- 
merce have been divided among thirteen authorities. Edu- 
cation and related questions have been dealt with by five 


elected officials and boards and twenty-seven other authorities. 


The governor’s reorganization proposals had the support of 
public opinion, and of the publicity which followed a two- 
hundred-page Report on Michigan Government, prepared by 
the Institute for Public Service of New York City for the 


‘Michigan Community Council Commission. 


‘The governor’s immediate program provides for a State 
Administrative Board to have general supervision of all state 
activities, and for five large departments, to assume the duties 
formerly performed by thirty-three ex-officio boards or semi- 
independent officials. ‘The State Administrative Board is 
distinctly a makeshift, pending the announced purpose of 
abolishing a number of elected officials and their appoint- 
In the meantime the activities of 


eral, attorney-general, highway commissioner, and superinten- 
dent. of public instruction—are corollated with the governor 
in a board, with large supervisory powers. “The governor 
retains appointive power over subordinates and has certain 
veto power over the acts of the board. 

The five departments created include a Department of 
Agriculture, under a single commissioner; a Department of 
Conservation, with a seven-member board and a single com- 


- missioner; a Department of Labor, with three salaried com- 
missioners; a Department of Public Safety, with a single 


commissioner; and a state Department of Welfare, with one 
commissioner. ‘These changes involve only a partial centrali- 
zation of the state government. All of the numerous exam- 


ining boards are retained, the educational activities of the 
state are administered as formerly, and a number of minor 


_ departments continue, to bé dealt with by future legislation. 
The Department at Public Welfare assumes the duties of 


the state Board of Correction and Charities, and supervision 


of seventeen state institutions. However, these institutions 
are divided into four groups, each in laraeliate charge of a 
-non-salaried board, appointed by the governor. ‘These groups 


or sub- De caremacts are the Hospital Commission of seven 


members, dealing with seven state hospitals for the insane 


and epileptic; the Prison Commission of five members, con- 


trolling. the three state prisons and reformatories ; the, Cor- 
rections Commission of five members, supervising the three 


Pe ustHal schools for boys, girls, and women respectively ; and 
the Institutional Commission, 
schools educating the handicapped. 


responsible for four public 


There is some public skepticism as to whether this some- 


what anomalous situation between non-salaried boards and a 
salaried commissioner will operate successfully. 


In the past, 
_ these state institutions have each had their own boards of 


i ‘trustees, and there have been periodic exposés of maladmini- 


stration. This year, charges were made against the opera- 
tion of Marquette Prison, Jackson Prison, Lansing School 
for Boys, Okemos Training School for Women, and the 


_ Adrian Industrial School for Girls, ranging from financial’ 


_ defalcations to cruelty to inmates. If a single cause could 


be assigned to these periodic criticisms, it would be that the survey, $1.60. Maes Se 
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and the probable results of another international conflic 


loptiate this difficulty. hon instead of a single institution 
are given from three to seven institutions to supervise? — 
far will a single commissioner be able to detect malad. 
stration in the entire group of seventeen institutions? 

in event such maladministration is detected by the co 
sioner of welfare, what authority to apply corrective measui 

will he have when immediate responsibility lies with a boa) 
also receiving their appointment from the governor? 
other tendency of such boards is to parcel out such instit 
tions among individual members. It will be interesting 
observe whether the seven members dealing with the seyil) 

state hospitals give attention to all hospital problems, \) 
whether the member living near each Bosratet will be ¢| 
‘signed responsibility for that institution. — : 
LENT D. Upso 
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The Next War 
HERMAN was wrong, after all: War as he kne}) : 
it was not hell. It may have been privation, starvatio 
ruin, destruction, slow and lingering death, and @ 

that. But it was not hell. Nor was the last 2 
war hell, except perhaps on small scales, here and ere ae 
a moment or two. But the next war will be hell: “It w 
not be declared; it will burst!” And it will make not ei 
least difference in the long run which side wins, for both ¥ 
lose beyond the capacity of long generations to recuperate 
restore. “And some future legendary General Sherman w 
skulk through the silent lands of earth seeking for some frien 
ly ear into which to pour the horrendous story of how. he 
for sure broke loose upon the world, devouring all livis 
things, plants and animals, soldiers and, civilians, and makir | 
the very soils sterile for a generation. 
There are some things, a good many, in fact, that we Ania 
cans in America did not learn about war as it was recent 
conducted. We were in it too short a time. And the ce, 
sorship was too strict. But men like Herbert Hoover, tp 
engineer, and Vernon Kellogg, the biologist and Hooyei 
right hand man in Belgium, saw and learned mdny things. 
This book was written at the request of a small group | 
men who had a long look behind the curtains in war tip 
and who want to bring home to the American people certa 
hard facts about the economic and human costs of the % 


After looking over the field they decided that Mr. Will I 
win was the man best qualified in the United States to wri 
a book embodying those facts. Let no one say that this boc 
“propaganda,” unless he will also say, at the same tim 
a the multiplication table is paleo. of the same s0F 
Here are hard facts! 
And this is the first: that war from now on will not te 
conflict of armies at all, or only incidentally, but a conflict | 
whole peoples. London and Paris learned a little of this fa 
in the last war.. Through the use of air-craft and high € 
plosives. But the next war will not be fought ,with high € 
plosives, primarily. Gas will be the weapon. And when ‘ O1 
plane carrying two tons of the liquid [a certain gas-generatit 
compound] could cover an area 100 feet wide and 7 miles ] n 
depositing enough material to kill every man in that area t 
the action of the gas on his skin,” Paris will not shrug i 
shoulders and say, “C’est le guerre;” but with invisible « 
stalking through the streets, the cry will be, “Crest la 
—if indeed the voice is not stilled before the cry is finishe 
And for Paris read London, or Berlin, or Moscow or Chicag 
“Tf Germany had had 4,000 tons of this material an 


1 The Next War, by Will Irwin. Dutton, Price, $1.50; b: 
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gure is only an estimate The reported. 


loss of American lives was 24.26 


9,980,000 


226 MILLIONS. 65 MILLIONS. S59 MILLIONS 


Figures showing less of Spanish ‘soldiers 


have not been found. 


PENSIONS, INTEREST 
AND OTHER EXPEN-: 
SES ARISING FROM 
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10,0008 


SPANISH WORLD 


WAR 


2,890 MILLIONS 1,348 MILLIONS 


400 planes equipped for its distribution, the entire first 
ierican army would have been annihilated in 10 or 12 
.’ This is the statement of Captain Bradner, chief of 
search of the Chemical Warfare Service (American). 
Second among the things we need to learn out of this war 
‘the fact that war is not a “‘tonic to the souls of men.” “‘It 
es not a tonic. ... Iron is a tonic; alcohol a stimu- 
t.... It is related that the oriental ache ntice who first 
scovered alcohol thought he had the elixir of life. . . and 
nk himself to death.” “At best, whatever moral force was 
ed by the great war . . . did not survive the Armistice. It 
ame no part of the moral heritage of mankind.” 
Third, the human and biological costs of war are too stag- 
g to be understood. Here the argument is familiar, but 
great war greatly extended it. Jordan’s: War and the 
eed was published long before the great war and its argu- 
ents were profoundly emphasized by the war’s outcomes. 
2 millions of Europe’s best young men died on battle fields 
from the direct effects of battle. These were “the best.” 
of them left no descendants. Their breed is gone. Mem- 
s may be gallant memorials; but no amounts of memory 
take the place of biological qualities in the stock, in the 
In past wars, men have mainly been destroyed ; and 
Betength of the race has been partially preserved in the 
val of the strong women. But future wars will take 
ally equal toll of the womanhood of the race. “In 
next war, with its overwhelming air-raids, its gases blot- 
out life over square miles, its bacilli, possibly its rays, 
titions works and the services of the rear will be special 


retail but by wholesale, and we shall Kill our selected fe- 
le breeding* stock.” 

ut the fact that is most likely to prove convincing is the 
of the appalling economic costs of the next war. Nearly 
ee years after the Armistice, and Europe is still unsettled, 
idernourished if not starving in many areas, and unable to 
1 to work because the whole economic structure of the 
d was disturbed by the war. The actual expenditures 
ar time can be fairly computed; but the wastes of energy 
‘ar years cannot be estimated ; and the losses of these 
years. must all be added to the account. “Lhe econo- 
costs of the war will not be actually contracted until the 
has returned to the normal Taeeogivites of the pre- 


iPsg 


ects of attack. ‘There, as at the front, we shall kill not 


the accumulated wealth of the nations engaged and all their 


capacity to create or produce materials through the war per- 


iod ; pile up all they have and all they can make: That will 
the next war cost! 
destruction to property, including anirnals and plant-life; the 
depletion of the soil by poisonous gases—all the land in ruins: 
This will the next war cost! 

But what is the alternative? Is not man a fighting ani- 
mal? Is not conflict the law of life? Is not evolution the 
law of nature, and is not the survival of the fit the funda- 


mental item in evolution? Ask Mr. Vernon Kellogg, biolo- — Me 
Ask Germany what she thinks of that argument NOWs pees 
Ask France, with two millions of her “fittest” dead in their = 


gist. 


youth. Ask England, when she is not in one of her “grand” 
moods. “During the early days of the Belgian invasion a 


German Junker officer . . . spoke to me with tears of pride 


in his eyes: ‘Ah, Germany was beautiful, beautiful!’ he said. 2% 
But look at Germany now! 

And there are those who dare to hold that man field him- 
self from the brute conditions of the laws of evolution when 


he became intelligent enough to begin to make his environ- 
“Shen he fashioned the first tool, built the first . 


ment over, 
fire.’ Thenceforward, he was master of the environment, 
not its creature. But, and this is the age-long tragedy, he has 
permitted his passions and his primitive impulses to control 
the tools which he has made. 


uses of peace; but he welcomes it for the uses of war. But 
pious wishes that man would not be so foolish will not ayail. 
Nor is it likely that horrible pictures of lands a-waste will 
long stay us in our national lusts. 


way!” Mr. Irwin calls his book, “An appeal to common 
sense.” Of course, such a sub-title covers up a very subtle — 
assumption. 


But such saving qualities of common sense as the world 
may have left are called for in these days. 
European dispatches are not clear as to whether we are mere- 
ly lingering in the shadows of the old war or moving more 
or less swiftly into the next one. For the cost of a single 
great battleship 20,000,000 copies of this book could be put 
into the hands of American readers. And 20,000,000 Ameri- 
cans intelligent about “the next war” could bring a very large 
degree of sanity into our own American programs and greatly 
influence the programs of all the nations. 

JosepH K. Harr. 
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Death to the armies and the peoples; | 


He has subjugated his intelli- 
gence to his primitive hates. He is afraid of science for the © 


“Tuck may break our — 


Even now, the > 


’sCal ron 


HE plebiscite area of Upper Silesia has been repre- 
sented in cartoons as a fair maiden wooed by a Ger- 
“man and a Pole. A visitor to the industrial district 
ea of this area would conclude, however, that the maiden 
was wooed not for her beauty but her wealth. In all of this 
land of mines and forges which alternately blacken and redden 
‘the sky (for the Upper Silesians, like the Israelites, follow a 
pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night), our visitor would 
- probably find the least beauty and wealth in the border town 
of Eichenau, especially had he come there as I sometimes did, 
in those turbulent days preceeding and following the plebiscite. 
Outwardly Eichenau is a big church and long rows of ugly 
little miners’ houses; inwardly it is crowded, ragged, hungry 
-and in fear. The border between Upper Silesia and Poland 
‘runs right between Eichenau and the big Polish city of Sos- 
- nowitz. As a rule in those parts the border follows a rapid 
little river easily guarded, but near Kichenau, for some un- 
accountable reason, it becomes amphibious and takes a run up 
on the land. In consequence, the hooligans of Sosnowitz, tak- 
ing advantage of the unsettled conditions and masquerading as 
“Polish patriots” in a crusade to redeem Upper Silesia, would 
sometimes cross the boundary and exercise their gentle arts on 
‘the Polish-German inhabitants of Eichenau. 
The American Friends Service Committee, which is doing 
_ Hoover’s work in Upper Silesia, had told Eichenau that it 
could give 200 of the palest, thinnest children one good meal 
of American food a day. But the hungry children discovered 
that there was many a slip between cup and lip. When I 
_ first visited the town in October, 1920, all seemed to be going 
well. But on a later visit I found that the old German Bur- 
_germeister who had efficiently organized the feeding had been 
told by a committee of local so-called ‘Polish patriots” that 
he was persona non grata in Eichenau and that members of the 
_ committee had thrown him downstairs in order to emphasize 
their remarks. His secretary, who had succeeded him, was a 
broken reed and rules and regulations had been neglected, I 
found a line of ragged little children carrying home in their 
cups some food for “baby brother’ or “sick mother.” A 
later visit found the kitchen deserted. Schulrat and Schul- 
-arzt had a plaintive story to tell. Life in Eichenau was un- 
certain enough, but when strong, armed citizens found their 
children had been refused the American. food it became even 
less so. Besides, if a German were to weigh and measure the 
children, the Poles would not accept the result and vice versa, 
and no neutrals of sufficient courage could be found. Order, 
_ however, was finally restored and again little figures with cup 
and spoon could. be seen on the way to the good things from 
the Onkel aus Amerika. 
-. My last visit to Eichenau took place a few days after the 
_ plebiscite. Again no children were being fed. There had 
been unusual trouble along the border. The schools were full 
of French troops, and the American kitchen under the school- 
house was serving potage instead of soup. As our fellow exile, 


we Eeflected that it was just as well that feeding had stopped. 
_ Eichenau had always been a source of trouble and its suspen- 
sion was a good riddance. But a few days later a letter came 
rom. Kichenau. Here is a literal translation of part of it: 


Shits oceurred in school: 

£ ‘TEACHER: Well, children, many of you are daily having’ 
the American feeding and receive a good, nourishing meal 
for a few pfennigs. Have you ever thought where the 
food comes from, why you receive it, and what you ought 
to do for it? Whom have you to thank for the food? 

_ REPLIES! $ 

_A. The food comes from America. 

_B. In America are rich people, who collect money, buy bs 
Brood for it,. and send it to us. 


Sissy Obs uf hie . 7 mn ' 


hae eee Silesia, April 22. 
food, and he told them first of all to talk with their paren 


( about it, so as to render a better report the next day. 


‘also been among our enemies, but now, as war is over, the 


ever, gave him a great vogue. 


tical field of management. 


our Ford, was shaking the dust of Eichenau from its tires | 


with a number of. important corporations engaged in dif | 
ent industries and located in widely different parts is . 
pene States. 


om these ‘super: cial answers e teacher ‘otber ved 1 
pupils | had no exact idea of the ‘purpose and the origin of th 


“The next day the discussion was ever so much more fruit- 
ful. A little girl said that her father told her, America ha 


Americans are kind to us, and especially want to help the poo 4 
‘people, who are quite innocent of the war. us 
Another little girl related that her father asserted that lov 

is the highest commandment and that the nations had al 
gether forgotten that during the last years. Just as the Ger 
man people did not want the war, the Polish, English, Fren 
and American people are not guilty of it. We should all wa 
to love and help each other. . One of the essays, which’ 
probably the father had helped the pupil to write “may be 
quoted here: 
Owing to the long war we have to bear misery. and need. 
-We are in want of food and clothing. Enemies have, 
‘blockaded our shores, and neither food nor raw-materia 
were allowed to be imported. The widows and axils 
have to suffer most. The-:people in America have heard 
of that. They do not consider: Are you Polish or Ger- 
man, are you Catholic or Protestant? They have but one 
question: Are you in need? They say we are all brothers. 


Here in squalid, wounded Eichenau with its bomb- throv 
ing, shootings and riots, here where two great nations face 
each other with a hatred which the bitter struggle for Upp 
Silesia had intensified through every device known to prt 
ganda, here in the darkness a light had’ shone from a | 


iti in America and carried by a child. 


‘ Howarp H. Banyrow. 


Personnel Relations | ; 
‘Tested 


AS employment management withstood the test | 

hard times? The employment manager or the r 

rector of* ‘personnel—the title has varied widely- 

‘is a newcomer in industry. Ten years ago he har 

ly existed. Five years ago he was still talked of as a novel 
in what were called progressive establishments. ‘The indv 
trial needs of the war and the competition for labor whi 
ensued during the subsequent months of fat prosperity, hoy 
But all the while ce 
critics were playing with the term “fancy overhead” in ore 
to insinuate their contempt for this intruder into the p: 
‘It was constantly suggested t 
as soon as the labor shortage passed, as soon as men 
‘women were more numerous than the available jobs, thi 
labor management in its various expressions would be throv 
overboard as non-essential luggage. A season of depress 
has come and it seems in some ways to be passing. Emple 
ment management, personnel relations, the entire field of ¢ 
velopment by which employers evinced a new interest in ¢ 
taining and in retaining a body of workers, have a 
been put to the expected proof. If fancy overhead, so 
speak, is to be cast away, it ought surely to have already 
gun to show signs of disappearance. iy 
In order to ascertain the facts the SURVEY communicat 


ated that the reduction in Ae size of- the alee 
partment was proportional to the reductions made in o 
divisions. Only four out of twenty who replied t 
questionnaire reported that the cut in the employment mz 
ment force had been greater than that in the produ 

partment. i 


ment management. as less” necessary during a season. of de- 
ession than during a time of prosperity. 

~On the basis of these data, which may be ee as fairly 
typical, it is fair to say that employment management and its 
related activities have withstood the ordeal of panic condi- 
tions. Not only is that true but in some cases employment 
management has enlarged its scope by reason of hard times. 
Paradoxically unemployment brought new responsibilities to 
the employment manager. How this institution has dévelop- 


S$ is revealed in an dacdenwte manner in many of the letters. 


an ane quote “Mr. Te in. part: 


eS he dfiplonient departments at our various plants have all 
been retained. There has been no change in the employment 
policy and practice of the company as a result of the enforced 
curtailment of manufacturing programs. Neither has there been 
any deviation from the recognition ‘of a basic eight-hour day, 
over-time payments and so forth. Naturally the employment 
organizations at “the various plants have been reduced’ in size 
to correspond with the decreased volume of business handled 
by the department. The adjustment of the. personnel in the 
seoploymnent department has been made solely on the basis of 

_ the work to be done in that department, and has no bearing 
i | whatsoever i in adjustments made in sales or production divisions. 


of the experiences ‘we are now undergoing. One thing is certain, 
| however.’ Our employment managers are being put to a. real 
"test as to the construction they put upon their jobs. Those of them 
who regard the. employment department as a service function 
are very busy indeed in an endeavor to secure employment out- 
side of our industry for the employes we have been obliged to 
lay off entirely or whose earnings have been curtailed. They 
are likewise having their trials in so conducting their lay-offs 
as to properly evaluate length of service, dependencies, ‘char- 
acter of work, and the many other factors that enter into the 
‘determination of who shall be laid off and who shall be re-. 
tained. Those employment managers who have looked upon 
their jobs as more or less. professional will preety find that 
they have no more jobs left. 


Changes i in the personnel relations nich have been tougher 
bout as a result of the depression seem, on the whole, to be 
light. -§. B. Bunker, manager of the. personnel service di- 
vision of the General Motors’ ee one said; 


as, will be found unnecessary, -due to changed conditions as, 
for example, it is questionable whether cooperative stores are 
beneficial at. this time as they were established at a time when 

iving costs were mounting upward and just now these costs 
are being: adjusted downward. In general, several welfare 
_ activities have been discontinued or reduced to a minimum 
largely, because of reduction in force and necessity for their 


Sat being removed. 


Richard A. Feiss of Joseph and Reiss roe Cleve- 
1 , reported that the employment management division of 
Lis Konipany, had been increased rather than reduced during 
ecent months. Mr. Feiss added: 


, ‘There is just as much need for intelligent management and 
service policies during. ‘a season of depression as at any other 
time. The great trouble is that many employers do not regard 
‘is work as a functional part of the organization. When they 
not, they naturally do not get good results from it because 
of an indifferent backing and because of a wrong viewpoint, 
during the’ period of depression they, therefore, feel that 
superfluous and can be eliminated without entering the 
entire structure, 


seat manager of the cooperative department 
er pormoration: reported that very little reduc- 
e Ecaploynat department. He also} 


Ke sion than. during prosperous times.” 
vice director of the Norton Company of Worcester, Mass., 
“stated that the reduction in personnel department was 


_K. Wilson of Deere and Company, Moline} Ill., who said, 


TI cannot say that ‘any change of policy is indicated as a result | 


a representative of one of the very large companies who, how 


' This organization was one of the few which regarded. em- 
ployment. management as less needed during a season of de- 
pression than during a time of prosperity, and by way of | ex- 


marks a new trend cannot, however, be doubted. 


public, problems which the factory system has given to the 


developed under the goad of industrial necessity are now, un- 
der different conditions, to a large extent being i 
as permanent assets of the nation. 


hat ‘ “intelligent ccaploumene| management is hae ie 
y, and probably of greater value i in seasons of depres- 


Dr. W. I. Clark, ser-. 


om- 
parable to that in the production division and that while th 
need for a division of personnel relations was somewhat re- 
duced during a time of ‘depression, ‘““We could not get along 
‘without it.” C. C. Burlingame, manager of the service de-_ 
partment of Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, stated that 
the “service work” of his organization had Been conducted 
on practically the same basis as prior to the industrial de- 
pression. He added, “Under our plan of organization, the 
employment Bape nteadent becomes a definite part of the or- 
ganization with duties so interwoven with those of produc- \ 
tion that he is quite as essential now as formerly.” 

A somewhat similar point of view was expressed by G. 


“The need for employment management is no les great in 
a seasonable depression. Such a period brings up a new. set 
of problems, however. Much of the detail work of pros- 
perous times is continued, but it is replaced with new re- 
quirements brought about By the changed conditions.” ‘This 
was the observation also of Mr. Bunker of the General — 
Motors’ Corporation, who said: — 
We feel that the need for skillful employment management — 
is equally great during a season of depression as at a time of 
prosperity because the employment department generally func-  — 
. tions both ways, obtaining competent employes to meet produc- — 
tion demands, and scientifically reducing the force when business — 
depression makes such a step necessary. ‘Then, too, the employ- _ 
ment department endeavors to keep track of competent workers _ 
whom it is thought desirable to reeraploy when their services ’ 
are needed, 


A characteristic minority point of view was expressed by 


ever, preferred not to be identified. He said: 


We are less inclined to experiment now compared to Senate 
Previously, when in doubt we may have said, “Try and see.” 
Now, when in doubt, if an expense is involved, we are inclined 
to say, ‘Don't try.” : 


planation, grounded the opinion on the fact that: eee 


The turnover of employes is less as well as dissatisfaction 
among them. People are now willing to work hard and do it 
more cheerfully than heretofore. ‘Therefore, personnel depart- : 
ments as such are not so great. a 
Under the general head of personnel relations an enormous 

development has occurred. It is not possible within the com- 
pass of a brief report to attempt to appraise the full signifi- 
cance of this movement within American industry. That it 
It is in 
fact the focusing of many forces hieh for a long time hay 
been struggling for recognition. On the purely econom: 
side, employment management is the result of the efforts of 
the managers of industry to obtain a stable and efficient work- 
ing force. On the social side, it is often a witness of the 
recognition by employers of the obligation which power has 
brought to them. Some foreign observers are of the opinion 
that in this field of personnel relations with all of its varieties, 
American managers have made a distinct contribution to the 
industry of the world. In their own way ‘and from their 
own point of view they have approached some of the urgent 


world. It is indeed encouraging to learn that ‘the intelligent 
activities which were largely initiated and almost universally _ 


WiuulaM L. CHEERY. i 


HE calendar year of 1919 was significant in the 
history of China not only on account of the student 
movement which has been described in the first of 
this series of articles [see the SurvEY for April 23, 
pe Gosh: and which principally had its expression along politi- 
cal lines, but also in an even more fundamental intellectual 
movement, known in China as the Hsin Ssu Chao, literally 
meaning “new thought tide” and generally known in English 
as the Renaissance Movement. 
_ The original fundamental characteristic of this movement 
centered around an effort to popularize the mandarin or 
_ spoken language in written form. Up to January, 1919, the 
almost universal mode of literary expression was the ancient 
classic Chinese or Wen Li, a literary language no longer 
spoken, having a relation to the spoken Chinese or. mandarin 
similar to that which formerly obtained between Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon in England. 
For a year or so previous to 1919, a group of men in Peking, 
most of them returned students from the universities of Eu- 
rope and America, had been exerting their efforts to popularize 
the spoken language in written form. Among the leaders 
of this movement were Chancellor Tsai Yuan Pei of the Na- 
- tional Government University, a former student in France; 
Hu Suh, professor of literature in the National University, 
‘who received his doctor’s degree from Columbia University ; 
and Tao Lu Kung, professor of sociology in the National 
- University, a graduate of London University. 
_ The pioneer magazine of the Renaissance Movement was 
La Jeunesse (Hsin Ching Nien) which in January, 1919, 
had already reached its thirtieth monthly issue. At that date 
the Renaissance Magazine (Hsin Chao) and the Weekly Re- 
view (Mei Shih Ping Lun) were just issuing their first num- 
bers, and two Peking dailies were commencing to print poetry 
and articles by the leaders of the Renaissance Movement. — 

In the spring of 1919, the reactionary forces of old literary 
a official China severely attacked the whole viewpoint and 
‘method of this new intellectual movement and elicited from 
Chancellor Tsai of the National University his famous reply 
‘to Lin Shu in defense of several professors who, because of 
their liberal opinions on literature and morals, had brought 
down upon themselves the drastic criticism of the conservative 
group. Chancellor Tsai in this declaration took a strong 
stand for freedom of investigation, for toleration and open- 
mindedness. 

- With this small beginning, the intellectual ‘awakening has 
developed into a well defined movement that not only is 
rapidly bringing about a literary revolution but that has 
great significance because of the whole realm of ideas and 
ideals which it is introducing through the vulgate into modern 
China. 

The platform of this movement, endorsed by its principal 
leaders, clearly defines that its aim is “to re-make civilization.” 
“his desired result is to be attained by democracy and science. 
The approved attitude of the movement is the “critical atti- 
de,” and there is a conscious endeavor to fix properly all 
; social and moral values, by a process known as “the trans- 
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valuation of values.” In other words, any custom, idea, o 
method of procedure is to be tested purely on the groun 
of its value as a means to proper reconstruction of a pro: 
gressive China. Old and useless methods and viewpoints ar 
to be rejected and new ideas, ideals and progressive institution 
are to be built up to meet the needs of a new society. Grea: 
emphasis is also laid in the declarations of this group on th 
importance of investigation. Before proceeding in ‘this at-\ 
tempt to destroy the old and build anew, very careful scientific, 
study must be made in social,governmental, religious, litera 
and other fields: In order to bring about as rapidly as p 
sible a thorough reconstruction of intellectual attitude, thi 
movement aims to reproduce through the printed page, 
rapidly as possible, the views of the leading progressive, dem 
cratic or radical thinkers of the West. The men singled o 
as those whose theories should be investigated, with particula: 
care, at this time in China are: Karl Marx, T. F. Wilco 
John Dewey, Haeckel, William James, Tolstoy, Bort 
Russell, Kropotkin, Bakunin, and Lenin. 

Early in 1920 there were already over four hundeall nev 
periodicals, organs of this new intellectual movement. _M 
of these monthly and weekly magazines are edited by un 
dergraduates of the universities and colleges of China. The 
represent very largely the young China group, guided, how 
ever, by the three well known scholars mentioned above a 
others, not only from Peking, but from Shanghai, Hangchow) 
and other sections of the country. 

A, study of the contents of several volumes of each of hel 
three popular magazines, the Renaissance, the Emancipat 
and Reconstruction, and La Jeunesse, show that the principa 
subjects discussed are in the social field, including careful 
studies of the Russian Soviet, of syndicalism and socialism; 
extensive studies of the labor problem in China and of similar’ 
problems of other countries; studies of the women’s movement 
in Europe and America, and of the family problem in China. 
The following is the content of numbers of these different’ 
magazines, taken at random: a 

THE RENAISSANCE, VOLUME Il, NO. 1: ~ E st 

Emancipation of Women. 4 
The Problem of Social Reconstruction. 
Study of the New Village. 

Record of the New Style Village in Japan. 
The Social Estimate of thd New Poetry. 


Review of J. Dewey, 
“The School and Society.” 
“THE RENAISSANCE, VOLUME U, NO. 3: 
The Christ Before Jesus. om 
. The Foundations of Anarchy, and the Society of Anarchy. 
_ Opposed to the Life of Individualism. * 
The Field of Psychology (McDougall). 
Industry in Relation to Livelihood. 
Woman’s Rights and the Law. 
The Present-Day Power of Democracy. 
The Building of Public Opinion. 
The Methods of Sociology. 
LA JEUNESSE, VOLUME VI, NO. 4: 
Pragmatism. 
The Foundations of Russian eildeaee ss Philosophy. 
Work in Relation to Life. 
Discussing the Foundations of Electoral Frenchie ; 
Revolution in Thought. 2 
Men’s and Women’s Social Relations Should Be Free. 


Biolopical Egoism, pees and iivereal, Bove 
The Education of Commercial Apprentices. _ 
' The Logical Leadership of the Labor Movement. - 
( Lenin and Trotsky—the Men and, their Ideas. 

; The Definition of Socialism. 


EMANCIPATION AND RECONSTRUCTION, VOLUME I, NO. 3: 


The Relation of Egoism to the Social Outlook, the Relation 
: of Selfishness to Altruism. 

How Can We Get Peace in the World? 

The Foolishness of Conservatism. 


_ The Movement. of Emancipating Women in Tirope and 


America. 
The Far-Reaching Plan of the Builders of Russia. 
The Labor Ideas of Tolstoy. 


UThe results of this intellectual movement have been mani- 
‘old. In the first place there has been effected a most remark- 
ible literary revolution. The literary powers of the educated 
lasses of China have been given a new and powerful mode of 
xpression; not only have the leaders of this movement been 
ictive in translating western novelists, such as Ibsen and Tol- 
toy, and the writings of western political and social thinkers, 


yut they have also created a new poetry and the beginnings of 


| new fiction of their own. ‘There are also the beginnings of 
literature on first-hand studies of the social life and institu- 
ions of China written in the mandarin, and from the critical 
ind scientific viewpoint. 

_ Another very evident result of this movement has been a 
learer understanding of, and deeper interest in, democracy. 
The experience of eight or nine years of a nominal republic 
vas brought home to the minds of young China the necessity 
yf much more fundamental social and intellectual transforma- 
ions before real democracy ¢an be achieved. ‘The ancient 
ocial ideals and family system are standing in the way of 
arrying to completion the democratic platform inaugurated 
yy the revolution of 1912. This new intellectual movement 
as, therefore, concentrated its attention more especially on 
ntellectual and social transformations than on political ques- 
ions. Such subjects as the transformation of industry from 


he old guild system to the modern factory system, the eman-_ 


‘ipation of women, the transformation of the Chinese family 
tom the old clan system to the modern smaller unit, the re- 
orm of ancient marriage and funeral customs—these and 
nany other social het! Hane occupied the attention of this 
ew movement. 

- Along with this interest in social problems i in general, there 
las developed a much deeper interest on the part of the edu- 
ated men in the problems of the common people than has been 
resent before in China. ‘The students have, for the first 
ime, made careful studies of the conditions of living, of the 
vage scales of the laborers in modern industries and of those 
vorking under the ancient guild system. The intellectuals 
f new China have distinctly thrown in their lot with the 
ommion man, and are putting their minds on the problem of 
aising the standard of living, and educating the great mass 
f the toiling Chinese. 

_ Another marked effect of this movement fee been the be- 
innings of educational reform. 
umbia, who i is now ponding his pecoad year in Peking as a 


Prof. John Dewey, of Co- 


‘His 


have had a profound effect on this whole movement. He has 
lectured not only in Peking, but also in Shanghai, Hangchow, 
Nanking, Tientsin, Mukden, and through the province of 


Shansi and Shantung. ‘These lectures have been printed in 


‘ in the National University, has been the principal 
influence in bringing about this educational revolution. 
fe writings and his viewpoint on educational and social questions 


089 


many of the magazines and distributed widely throughout the __ 


country. ‘The emphasis which Professor Dewey has given © 
to experimental education and to the problem method of — 
teaching, and to the importance of a close connection between. a 
education and industry in a modern democracy, has had telling © 


effects. In many places in China, the young men and young 


women of the colleges have organized in their own schools, or 
in borrowed buildings, free night schools in the curricula of — 


which there has been marked emphasis on industrial education. 


They have organized open forums in some places where prac- 


tical social problems are discussed with the people under the | 


leadership of college students. “They have also cooperated 


with the industrial guilds in improving their age-long methods — a 


of apprentice education. 


In the school system itself, the results of this movement can 
Beginning last year, the text-books in the 


distinctly be seen. 
primary schools were printed in mandarin. In, the higher 
normal college in Peking and in’ primary schools in other 
places, the influence of Professor Dewey is reflected in the 
opening of play laboratories equipped with various simple 
forms of apparatus and commonplace materials such as boxes, 
pieces of metal and measuring utensils containing grain. 
These laboratories are affording a place in which the Chinese 
children play. The way in which they utilize these materials 
is used by their teachers as a means of discovering the type of 
education best fitted to the natural abilities of the child. 


There has been an increased interest in the primary and | 


The 


higher primary schools and in vocational education. 


new trend in education is also shown in various movements 


toward co-education. In 1919, a group. of a few women 


students entered the National University and inaugurated a 
new system of co-education in that foremost institution. of 
The Normal College for men and the Women’s 


China. 


Normal College in Peking have adopted a cooperative system eee 


whereby the same professors give courses in both institutions, 


a system similar to the relation of the faculties of Harvard 


_ University and Radcliffe College. 

Undoubtedly, the most powerful influence of this move- — 
ment has been a change in the whole mental attitude of young, 
The old; established. viewpoints have all 
been critically investigated ; even the fundamental, moral prin- — 
ciples of Confucius have -been questioned. The organization 
of life in every department—in government, education, the 
family, industry and religion—has been analyzed. The term_ 
more used than any other in the modern magazines is She 
The greater part — 
of the ancient way of life is considered by these young demo- 


thinking China. 


Hui Kai Tsao, or “social reconstruction.” 


crats to be useless and cumbersome. Young China is eagerly 


reaching out for new methods and tools from the West; is’ 
seeking to study scientifically the problems of China, and to _ 


build anew a more progressive and stronger nation. 


y IBBING is the largest of the mining towns of the 
~Mesaba Iron Range in Northern Minnesota. ‘There 
are thirty-three iron mines within a radius of ten miles, 
ad the town is enclosed by mines on three sides. It has 
a) population of approximately 16,000, not including the 
ettlements clustering about each mine in the vicinity. The 
miners come from every country in Europe, especially the 
countries bordering on Austria, Russia and Italy. Yet 
with all the foreign-born, there is a goodly number of col- 
lege graduates among the engineers, chemists, business men, 
iveachors and other professional men and women. The Ma- 


e end of the” city, street by street. 
‘ment houses, garages are being moved to a new town-site two 
‘miles south, where a thoroughly up-to-date municipality is 
fast assuming proportions, leaving one end of the town to the 
mercy of the gnawing three-hundred-ton steam shovels. 

- Naturally, as the future of business property in the old 
Hibbing has been unsettled for some time, property owners 
ave been cautious about investing too much money in build- 
ngs for public use. The public library, recognizing the need 
for social life in a mining community, and the lack of housing 
facilities for such expression, provided social rooms when the 

- splendid new library was built. These rooms seemed too 
_ spacious at the time, but now, at the end of four years, they 
are. inadequate for the demands upon them, ‘They consist 
of a committee room, kitchen, club room, auditorium, men’s 
reading room and hack room and have a separate street en- 
trance so that the library work may be carried ‘on indepen- 
dently of the social activities. 

The mining companies have nothing to do with the public 
Siieaty: except that, of course, the burden of taxation in Iron 
Range communities falls most heavily on mining property. No 
fees whatever are charged for the use of all the equipment, ex- 
in: the case of breakage and lost articles. Even laundry 
bills are paid by the library board. It must be confessed that 
this last item is provided not so much for the benefit of the 
public as for the convenience of controlling their return from 
the laundry in time for the next social function. ‘There is 
no absolute rule about the use of the rooms except that they 
may not be used for -private parties or card playing or dancing. 
\t first no meeting was held for which admission was charged, 
t as this worked a hardship on poorly equipped and strugg- 
ng churches, pay entertainments may now’ be given y by local 
haritable, religious and educational organizations.” It. is 
not ‘expected that the rooms will be open on Sunday, but 
sometimes workingmen’s unions, Jewish societies and others 
have used them. 

- Much tact is required on the part of the librarian to see 
that bas oF rival organizations do not coincide, that hours 


Mays: in ikea ee: Last year 920 meetings were held in 
the social rooms, with an attendance of 70,000 people. The 
social activities do not overshadow the regular work of the 
brary, 4 as is shown ae a fact that in the same year 171,000 


ed a i enay-c00 bus, shelving 1,200 books! which carries 
ding matter to all the localities in the township. The 
US. work offers a combination of library service, Americani- 
zation and social service. 


Culture in a 


honing: mine, the largest open pit in the world, is eating off 
Stores, hotel apart- 


"attractive as it can be made, where the men may congrega 


} 


Many foreigners, rough miners, “Floaterd,” tamaberiaes al 
day laborers do not like to use’ the finely furnished readi 

rooms, as they feel out of place in their mackinaws and sho 
pacs. For these men a reading room has been provided, | 


chat, read, smoke and write leteers: A local man is in charg 
Daily about one hundred and twenty-five men use this room 

As in every mining community, there is a large transien 
population, with very poor housing facilities. Houses in thes 
peripatetic towns are liable to be picked up by a caterpillar 
tractor any time and carted off to another location, so they 
are not too substantially built. Many teachers and survey 
are forced to lodge in cold rooms. For them the warm, brig’ 
library is a real boon, especially. on Sunday afternoons. — ' 

The library has .a branch in the new Hibbing which 1 
growing rapidly. This branch is the official polling place fo 
the community and was the meeting place for all organiz 
tions in the new town until the meetings threatened to sw; 
low the library feature at which time a halt was necessary 

In fact, it is impossible to think of any civic organization 
in Hibbing without the library. Men are accustomed t 
going there to committee meetings, to Kiwanis meetings, 6 
cast their votes, to. lodge banquets, as well as for informa: 
tion about there businesses. ‘Their children come to Boy 
Scout meetings, for reading and pastime. Their wives con 
to club meetings and to home. economics demonstrations 
Is it any wonder that the business men know the library an 
will recognize and support it when necessary? It stand 
them for community service. IrmMA M. WALKER. 


Public Library, 
Hibbing, Minn. 


F our Types of Organise 


UMEROUS forms of community organization hay 
been devised, but three types stand out most prominent 

ly. It is in the composition of the community council, exe 
tive committee, or board of directors of the community 01 
ganization that the underlying policy of these different type 
of community organization is most clearly differentiated. 
| The first type conceives the community organization as 
pure democracy. in which the council or directorate is ch 
by the community meeting in which all citizens are eligib 
members. ‘The work of the organization is carried out throug 
committees which endeavor to secure the cooperation of Y 
associations and agencies in the community, but existing 
ganizations as such have no representation in the comm: 
organization. Its chief weakness seems to be that it fails 
provide any. effective means of integrating the efforts of 
isting organizations within the community. If it would ae 
ally work according to the ideals which it espouses, it mig 
accomplish the desired results, but it presupposes a. degree 
democracy which does not exist, and it fails to recognize th 
natural allegiance of members of the community to s 
interest groups. The tendency of such community orga 
tions is sometimes like that of some of our religious de 
nations, which were organized to promote denominat 
unity, but which have resulted in adding new sects. 
type of community organization tends to minimize the 
portance of local associations and has something of the sai 
weakness as the ‘ ‘one-big-union” idea in the labor world. 
The second type of organization is fundamentally a 


+ See What is a Community Center, the Survey for March 12. ih wa 


primary ps alot ok eac 
A represented rather than to the federation, and the fede- 
ion is one of organizations ‘rather than of interests. ‘It is 
‘opposite of the first type. i. 
The third type is a combination of te areendinies. including 
the council one representative from each community or- 
lization, or such as may be determined, and a certain num- 
‘elected at large at the community meeting. This type 
: ‘been well outlined by Prof. E. L. Morgan, (Mobilizing 
Rural Community, Massachusetts Agricultural College 
tension Service Bulletin No. 23, 1918) and was also advyo- 
ed by the Council of National Defense.in its community or- 
ization work. It obtains the maximum advantage and the 
timum disadvantage of each of the preceding types, but 
may not entirely escape their difficulties. 
it seems evident that no community organization or fede- 
ion can control the existing organizations in a community ; 
can only provide the best means for their voluntary co- 
ration. 
ented in the community council if their cooperation is to 
secured. Difficulty may arise where there is a large num- 
of organizations which would make the council too large 
be an effective working body, and from the fact that many 
anizations have certain activities which would entitle them 
representation on the dancin) council, but which other- 
e might not be eligible. 
if the Purpose of community organization ' is to engage in 
_more important community enterprises which ‘require 
ted action, might it not be well to base the’ organization 
nm the principle of representation by common interests 
her than by representation of existing organizations? The 


amunity council would be “composed - of the chairman or 


resentatives of the committees of | the organizations and 
ertain number of directors elected at large by the commun- 
Meeting in which all citizens would be voters. The diffe- 
t committees would be composed of accredited delegates 
m all organizations concerned in the work of the respective 
amittees. Thus the committee on agriculture would in- 
de representatives of the grange, the local farm, bureau 
amittee, the boys’ and girls’ club work, the dairymen’s 
gue, potato growers’ association and adres groups. The 
umittee on health would include representatives of the 
al board of health, the Red Cross nursing association, 
a Christian fp ceencus and any. others with a OU ire 


ination committee” now advocated by our state health 
tds. ‘Each local. organization, official or institution would 
€ representation on as many committees as were related 
its field of work, It might be well for the community 


hese committees because of their special interest in or quali- 
ons for their work. Each committee. would ‘then elect 
wn chairman, who ‘would represent that interest, or pro- 
on the community council. Under such an arrangement 
ortunity is afforded for all elements to get together for 
consideration of their common objects, and direct parti- 
ition of local associations and agencies is provided, but the 
is made up of those chosen for their special fitness to 

certain: enterprises and not as representatives of organi- 
on A committee should not be created unless theré is 
for it to do; and when it ceases to find a need for joint 


ve f 


t may well be discontinued until a new occasion for 


a small community, one ine, organization a form 
mittee for its special interest. ‘Thus a parent-teacher 
OF § school : Bveeercsient league might be constituted 


i zation of the county farm bureaus which have attained much 
member is to the organiza- — 


Obviously it is desirable that they should be rep- | 


cil to name a certain number of citizens, at large on each - 


his one bas been species oy the Sala organi- ie 


of their success through the use of project committees, whose 


chairmen are members of the board of directors of the or- 


“ganization. The advantage of such a type of organization rs): 
that it is built for accomplishing definite results in the enter- 
prises in which it is immediately interested, rather than con- 
structed with a series of committees covering all of its. field. 


of work. The organization is functional because its structure 


changes from time to time as new problems arise, and is de- — 


termined by the actual work which it is doing in meeting. live 


issues. 

However,’ there can be no one best type of community or- 
ganization adapted to the widely varying conditions of all 
sorts and sizes of rural communities. Certain principles may 
be suggested, and all of them need very much more carefully © 
collected and critically digested evidence based on actual ex- | 
perience before we can be Mommatic in their support, and these - 


principles should receive careful consideration in the forma- 


tion of a community organization. But after all, each com- 
munity must receive an individual diagnosis, and the form 
of its organization must be adapted to it. The important 
thing i is not to create another new organization in the com- 
munity, but to afford the means for the greater efficiency of | 


*the existing organizations and agencies through united action’, 


and for the creation of any others which may be needed. 

Community organization consists not in the mechanism but) 
in the process of unification of interests resulting in commun- 
ity character, quite analagous to the organization of the self 
of the individual. The mechanism must, therefore, depend 
upon the character and stage of development of the com- 
munity and will be modified from time to time as its ex- 
perience, or that of similar community organizations, war- 
rants. 


should be te discover the processes of collective behavior which | 
make possible the most effective integration of community 


life and to study critically the actual results of community 


organization to determine through what means the process 
of socialization is most effectively and permanently advanced. 
The aim of a community organizer should be so to educate 


a community that its people may achieve social conscaue ea ns 


self-direction, and permanent growth in community character. © 


Corkell University. DWwicHT SANDERSON. 


Their Own Middlemen 


MERICAN ‘farmers frequently find irritating the ex: 


hortations of returned travelers based on the cooperative 
enterprises of some of the small foreign countries. Indeed, the. 
total population of all Denmark is but little over the Avubee 
of members in our cooperative farmers’ associations! And 


cooperation in this country is attended by many more difh- — 
culties than in small homogeneous nations, for our people in — 
some localities differ radically in racial origin, our distances 


are very great, and our American life in years past has tended _ 


to make our citizens, particularly the farmers, very individ- : 


ualistic. 


Recently an Irish writer, after traveling in America, wrote 
that “the cooperators of all European countries have much to — 
learn from America where the circumstances and business in- 
telligence of the farmers have led them, to develop from the ~ 


beginning the most difficult forms of cooperation.” Yet, for 
some reason not explained, the American reader knows mua 


more about cooperation in Denmark or Ireland than that in: — 


the United States. 


The chief concern of students of community organization ‘if 


Vt 


Few people realize to what an extent our American 


farmers are marketing their own’ products. There are ap- 


mess every year. 


on the basis of patronage. 


_ ing eeanteustons in the United ae ae thee organ 
transact over. one and one-half billion dollars’ worth of busi- 


business in a large variety of products, and, although. they 
flourish especially in certain localities, they are found in all 
_» parts of our country. 


Throughout the grain- -growing states of the Middle West 


nearly four thousand farmers’ elevator companies are in ac- 
tive operation. ‘They operate like private elevator concerns 


- except that usually they limit the returns on capital invested 


to a fair rate of interest and distribute any further surplus 

Success in marketing has led to the 

_ handling of supplies needed by the farmers so that now many 

of the companies are buying for their farmer-members such 
supplies as coal and lumber, flour and feed. 

- Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin and other large dairy states 
boast an aggregate of three thousand cooperative creameries 
and cheese factories. “hey usually follow the plan of taking 
the raw material from the farm, manufacturing it and selling 
it as butter or cheese, and dividing the returns less expenses 
of operation among the farmers according to patronage. 

California, Florida, Michigan, Maine, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Virginia and many other states furnish examples of pros- 

_ perous cooperative associations for marketing fruits and vege- 

tables. Of the two thousand in operation those: handling the 
_ bulk of the citrus fruits of the country are the outstanding 

- examples of success. Nearly two-thirds of the oranges of 
California are marketed by the farmer-growers through their 
strong, centralized, marketing organization. ‘This organiza- 
tion places the fruit in practically every state of the union 
and in some foreign countries. 

_ Live stock shipping associations flourish throughout the 
Middle West and are also to be found in the South and else- 
where. There are at least twenty-five hundred of them all 
told. Farmers’ cooperative live stock commission houses 
have been established at some of the central live stock markets, 
‘and farmers have ventured into the packing-house business. 

The South is just now intensely interested in the coopera- 
tive handling of cotton, including the operation of warehouses 
_and gins, while in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and 
Pennsylvania tobacco growers are banded together for the 
‘sale of their product. Cooperative marketing of eggs is well 
established in California and other states, and California also 

_ points with pride to walnut and almond growers and to honey 

_ producers who market large quantities of their output co- 
operatively. Georgia also markets pecans in this way, and 
Texas is interested in the scheme. In fact, examples could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. 

Cooperative enterprises are attended by many pitfalls, and 
many of our cooperative undertakings have gone on the rocks 
with discouraging promptness. ‘This may partially account 
for the general ignorance regarding the successes attained. 
Cooperative stores, especially, have as a rule had precarious 
and stormy existences, and they constitute the form of activity 

best known to others than farmers. 

Realizing the fundamental place that cooperation right- 


_ fully directed may play in the nation’s welfare, the federal 


government has taken a hand in trying to prevent such fail- 


ures by advising societies already formed and by urging all 


those which contemplate organizing to study well their con- 
_ ditions before taking action. Careful study of successes and 
_ failures establishes beyond a doubt that success in cooperative 
_ marketing depends upon obtaining a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness which will be steadily maintained, observing true co- 
operative principles from beginning to end, employing capable 


_ management—which means the payment of at least one good 


salary—following up-to-date business methods) equivalent to 
those used in a successful merchandizing concern, and having 
truly loyal members who will uphold the association during 


ers who operate under a trade mark that denotes a q 
product faithfully supplied need have no fear in entering 
‘markets of the country.. 


Most of these associations are formed to- 
handle one commodity exclusively, but among them they do 


_work for young girls and women was the original reason | 


partition between that and the kitchen was opened arid { 


opening thus fermed. The Italian colony lies between 


-of a community council composed of representatives — 


‘program, delegating to each organization the work it 


ulfilled. Once they are wall established a band o: 


CaROLINE B. SHERMAN 
Bureau of Markets, - f a 
A ae States Department of | griculture, 


In an Old Tavern 


HE value of a community center’ in a small city is bei 
worked out in Gloucester, Mass., by a group of ¢ 
ganizations calling itself the Cape Ann Community 
The recognized need of some organized form of recreatior 


the founding of this organization which aims to be chiefly 
coordinating body and to start new endeavors only when t 
is no existing organization in the town able to carry out | 
Oras for the whole community. | 

To provide a meeting place for the girls’ club, the wome: 
club and seven troops of Girl Scouts—all of them organiz 
during the first seven months of the league’s activity—the | 
“tavern in the town’ was converted into a community 
ter. This building, built about 1810, with the fine old wo 
work still remaining on the upper floors, had been lying i 
ever since the city government refused to grant the inn-ke 
a license because of the inn’s nearness to a schoolhouse, 4 
the dust and dirt of ages had accumulated on its white wal 
scoting and broad-boarded floors. ‘The owners were 
suaded to lend the building for a period of eight months, 
tenants undertaking to attend to all repairs and cleaning 
to furnish their own heat and light. The boilers had 
condemned, the old argand-burners emitted but a wavert 
light, and the floor boards were completely obscured by du 
However, a corps_.of volunteers from the girl’s club attack 
the dirt with scrub brushes and hot water; interested frien 
lent and gave stoves and furnishings; electricity was ins al 
in the old diningroom which made a fine assembly hall; 


rooms connected by an archway; a stage was built; and 
community center was launched with a house-warming in f 
old style. 4 

The building is at a strategic point, the junction of ff 
roads leading to the different suburbs of the city. The pub 
landing from the inner harbor completes the sixth side of 


landing and the road to. West Gloucester on a peninsula, 
that all its people have to pass the building wherever they { 
The American Legion headquarters are just across 
street; the boulevard which leads to the park starts two m 
utes’ walk to the west, and Main street leads directly to 
east of the Community House at its westerly end. 
Besides the organizations already mentioned, the | 
ter of the Red Cross, the League of Women Voters, the L 
ter Carriers’ Association, the Players’ Club (which ea 
on the dramatic work of the league and is affiliated with ; 
and the Scientific and Literary Association use the center 
headquarters. Various private groups hire it for their” 
casional meetings, and several public service groups are 
lowed the use of the hall free of charge. 
The aim of the Cape Ann Community League is g 
ally to coordinate the work of all these organizations by 


these groups and any others in the city doing community 
This council is to meet periodically and plan a comm 


fitted to carry out. Msg aim has as yet been only pa 


reach people a inchided d in them and to serve as mac 
for putting over this community program, the lea 


‘gro 
“serves on a central neighborhood committee, ’ whose 
an is a. member of the executive board of the ia, 
- general community work accomplished during the past 
‘1 months, apart from the work of each organized 
includes an exhibit of hand work which was con- 
d to liberally by the various foreign groups in the city; 
ir band concerts on Sunday afternoons in the Park; 
ised play for children under volunteer leaders; singing 
carols by over five hundred people on ances Eve; 
ganization of a men’s club in one suburb and doit 
‘community work in various organizations by speakers 
alf of the league, 
rts which have been spread over so large an area in so 
. time must necessarily be far from solid in their foun- 
and the immediate work is to strengthen these groups 
attempting a real community program, the fundamental 
e being to develop the latent ability in the community 
idership and initiative, to encourage arts and crafts, 
hinking and understanding of civic problems, to en- 
individual and civic pride, and to apply all these things 
service of the people of the city. We shall then have 
munity completely equipped for the exercise of “‘life, 
_ and the pursuit of happiness.” 
DoroTHy BuRNHAM. 


ooks and Fireless Cookers 


[E younger generation of Oklahoma citizens is likely 
) enter upon its civic obligations better prepared than the 
for, with the aid and under the inspiration of the state 
sity, many social study classes at high schools are ap- 
the technique of the social survey to a study of the 
nities in which they live. An example is a survey of 
yn, undertaken by a social study class of the Guymon 
hool with the aid of T. Earl Sullenger, of the Exten- 
ivision of the University of Oklahoma. Not only were 
jor facts in the social and economic life of the city es- 
ed by use of questionnaires, but some very pertinent 
ms were answered by the girls on subjects in which 
interest predominates. For instance, they asked, “What 
cost not to keep well?’ and they found that “for the 
nilies i in ‘Guymon there is a preventable loss of $36, 357 
sat 

+h irregularity in ct. attendance was es to the 
at most of the pupils live in the country and in bad 
r it is almost impossible for them to get to school. But 
portion of those enjoying higher-education is large; 
rhaps one might think that it is the 143 high school 
college students who are responsible for an average 
e Magazines and 133 books in every home and tele- 
in 90 per cent of the homes—until one learns that in 
ily civilized community 17 per cent of the parents have 
iversity training, and that 40 per cent of the married 
1d 44 per cent of the married women are high school 
tes. With am approximate average income for each 
(however did these girls find out?) of $2,316, 56 per 
the families own automobiles and 46 per cent pianos. 
ve and four-tenths per cent own their homes “‘and it’s 
ing,’ adds Miss 1920—even though those who rent 
average of only $24 per month. 

less cookers, electric irons, washing machines, sewing 
es, shade trees and. grass vga all are recorded—and 
xt? They are going to mean a good deal more to the 
f the 1920 class than many of the things which are 
venerally included in community surveys. And one 


> sure that the mothers and fathers likewise will. be 
ted by this account of their joint assets and liabilities 
s daughter tells them: “Make this town a better place 
hi to live 
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_ Demosthenes, Not Cicero () 


The. questions of organization and Grabeel par pial ay in 
leomimeniy organization, raised by Prof. Dwight Sanderson 
and others in these columns, just now are of the utmost im- 
portance if the movement is not to evaporate in talk and in 
failure due toinsecure foundations. But there is danger also 
in insufficient regard for spontaneous activity and organiza- 
tion arising from the enthusiasm of untrained but hard work- 
ing individuals and from a desire of social groups for self- 
expression. Mrs. Maddux, who stresses that point of view, 
speaks from her experience in establishing the community house 
and center at Palo Alto, one of the most strikingly successful 


examples of accomplishment without elaborate equipment and « 


without expert aid—EDIToR. 


OO many cooks spoil the broth; and too many special- | 


ists kill the patient. ‘There are, to my mind, but two 
essentials of a community center: spirit and place_-the soul- 
devouring belief in community, democracy, brotherhood, 
neighborliness, as the saving help for the whole world tod 


and some neutral ground upon which all kinds of people can 
But what 
There 


meet (speaking literally and not figuratively). 
of leadership? Seek first the indigenous enthusiast. 
must be at least one in every community, and it must be a 
woman, for few male inhabitants have the time or continued 
impulse or sustained inspiration or patience for details. 
a theory cuts out the specialist, the federal aid, the financial 
drive, the sacred survey, the demonstration—all these dear 
and efficient terms. It does not take a trained expert to go 
into a town, or part of a town, to discover, for example, that 
two poolrooms, a questionable moving-picture house and one 
public dance, with moonlight tendencies, constitute all that 
is offered for the pursuit of happiness. It takes someone who 
is living in these conditions but with a vision of the ‘“‘might- 
be. ” 

Almost any community will: become articulate through one 
indigenous enthusiast. Program? Of course. Plan? Cer- 
tainly. Sub-committees? Naturally... The enthusiast gets 
to know the method, the vocabulary, \the limited curriculum, 
if you will, of community effort and, with an open mind but 
a fiery spirit awaits the lighting of desire in the body politic. 
Let the community express itself. Utilize, in leadership, ex- 


isting groups, clubs, churches or special committees already © 


functioning. As the community work develops, given the 
spirit and the place, organization must be strengthened and 
complicated ; there are definite departments to be added, spe- 
cific pieces of work to be put through, and the very fouls of 
human nature can hereby be diverted to good ends. When, 
in developing the community center at Palo Alto, we ap- 
proached any existing organization to have its members take 
up a piece of community work, the first question always asked 
was: “Do we get credit for it?” Small, but perfectly 
human. So we found that vanity, rivalry, even arrogance 
often serve the noble end,of success in some general activity 
or some special entertainment. ‘The zeal of the volunteer, 
whether: group or individual, is the biggest part of energizing 
specific activities. ! 

Of course, in departments of work requiring expert knowl- 


edge, specialized experts are necessary, as for instance in the 
In the one community house 


health center or baby welfare. 
whose every detail I am familiar with, such a health center 
has been started under the administrative control of the city 
health officer and the school nurse; professional services are 
given by the local physicians, aided by a volunteer group of 
former trained nurses, while financial support is supplied by 
the Junior Red Cross——an extremely neighborly, inclusive and 
efficient arrangement. 

As by-products of an employment bureau have come the 
first steps toward an association of philantropies in the town, 
with a reduction of duplication, a stimulation of neighborly 
help which has actually saved lives, a loan fund, a partial so- 
lution of the problem of the working mother with small chil- 


Such > 


sipeemeivercaicre tN a 


tener ~ 


SPP 


» rear children. 


Hbnal woman. The ae ened ae ee 


eH have often wondered if the Good Samaritan had any training 
‘in’ case work. Even in so important a field as pleyeram a) 
supervision, it can be ‘(because it has been) done with zeal - 


- and success by volunteer leaders, indeed with the result of 
. ‘redoubled community enthusiasm. After all, when the peo- 
ple begin to talk about “our house,”’ “our pinks i 
room,” the deed is done, even sroney the folk dances may be 


apts ragged. 


A community presents such a complexity of felationships, 
organizations, clubs and lonesome individuals with apparently 
- mo common ground, no unity of interest! But the inalienable 


right to the pursuit of happiness, the simplicity of the common 


impulse—here we have the solution! “There must be in every 
community people who can see the thing straight and simple, 
idealists without vaguencss, prophets with stubbornness. On- 
ly a person with a real, burning vision and a stubborn will 
can start the whole think. ‘But watch the motive behind a 
“demonstration ;” 
ship rather than brotherhood! You may recall the famous 
criticism of Longimus in his comparison of the two greatest 
‘orators of-the classic world. He says: 
|The people would go from one of Cicero’s orations exclaim- 
“ing: “What a beautiful speaker! What a rich, fine voice! 
» What an eloquent. man Cicero is!” They would talk of 
-\ Cicero; but when they left Demosthenes, they said: “Let us 
fight Philip !” 
EpirH W. Mappux. 
I 


Former Chairman, Community 
Center Commission, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Better Cities Campaigns 


ORTY-THREE cities entered the contest when in 1915 
4’ ex-governor W. R. Stubbs of Kansas offered a prize of 
$1,000 for the best second-class city in the state in which to 


“to a splendidly developed system of recreational and other 
Goan activities through the schools. A second cam- 
_ paign, like the first due to the initiative of Prof. William A. 
_ McKeever of the University of Kansas and field representa- 
tive of the National Presbyterian Board of Temperance, was 
. conducted. among country villages; and Morrill won the first 


uF ‘prize of $500. The idea appealed to some citizens of the © 


neighboring state of Oklahoma; and, with the aid of Professor 
_ McKeever, the Rotary Club of Shawnee of that state has re- 
cently anounced a campaign even more ambitious in scope, 
— with 2 prize of $2, 500, to be awarded next Octeber to the 
_ city of the state that is the best all-round place for children, 
and prizes of $100 each for the highest score on single points; 
__ namely, play facilities, industrial training, schools, public 
“health, scoutcraft, moral safeguards (including management 
- of motion pictures, dance situation and club life of the young), 


sociability, ‘religious training, service (clubs and. societies of . 
men and women studying and dealing constructively with ju- 


i 


venile problems), and housing. 
_ ‘The educational value of this contest is enhanced by a very 
‘thorough form of organization recommended to the cities that 


take part in it. This, in addition to a general committee, in- > 


_ cludes four sectional committees: on home life, school man- 


agement, church and Sunday school, and community morals. 


tate officers are cooperating to make the work of these com- 
mittees most effective. In some cases local organizations offer 


heen asked to provide ih prizes for the groups which ac- 


! -cumulate the tells rie of earned funds aie, the sum- 


our billiard 


beware of the leader who glorifies’ leader- — 


‘into their proper places. 


Winfield won, its success being due largely | 


E cannot all be leaders all the Bias and commu 
work is a matter of leadership, This paradox k 
‘us in perpetual confusion. We want.to do everything 
to do it all at once. We spend a large part of our tim 


1 conferences encouraging each other in our speculations, | 
so we take up the time we should be using for some act 


work. We find it hard to coordinate our thinking and 


ing; our life becomes so complex that we find the grea 


difficulty in seeing it whole and in being able to work stead 

We have not succeeded in arranging our coma nty 

so that it has unity, coherence: and emphasis. of 
We shall have to leave it to the few head masters of 

munity work to find and interpret the unity for us. 


they have discoyered and explained what the chief aim 


what we are to call community work and what we are not 
include in community work, then the rest of us must ac 


their authority and plan our work accordingly. 


It is the business of all of us to attend to the coherence 
community work; we must see to it that all the little Pe 


of our work are stuck together in the proper arrangemge| 


The relationship of the parts must be right; one a 
must lead to another, so that we all feel the connections 
progress. 

It is with the emphasis that’) we have so much tro 
We cannot put important things in important places beca! 


there are so many confusing little details that take up ou: 


tention. _We cannot do the important things justice i 
do everything. Proper emphasis in community work is| 
yet an undiscovered element. The details have not been 7 
Education progresses because 
teachers follow definite plans of work day by day. 3 
children would remain uneducated if all the teachers sti 
in a conference to discuss problems and principles. 
just so in community work; there must be more attent | 
detailed methods on the part of the chief leaders. 
must be text-books, guide-books, hand-books and charts tt 
are concrete rather than jobat inet or purely inspiration 
What should we do? How must we do it? We must « 
the whole, but work at the details. Heven Ra 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Heard in the Lobbies 


HE Community Center, organ of the National Co 

nity Center Association, is undergoing a metamorp 
under the editorship of Clarence A. Perry of the Russell 
Foundation, and will come out, beginning next fall, as a f 
fledged iuctrated magazine. No, there will be no com 
mentary copies. * * * A Joint Committee on Religious Forum 
of which the Rev. Clarence V. Howell, New York cit 


chairman, has issued a folder giving three reasons for religio 


contact with radical labor and inviting any doubting Thom 
to go next Sunday and hear for himself. * * * At the requ 
of the American Legion, Community Service has compile 
book of suggested activities for posts of the legion and uml 


_ of, the women’s auxiliaries. It is sound sense and good: tul 
all but the introductory paragraph: 


American Legion members, with their soldier expevienale and 
with the actual war record which many of them have, are 
heroes to the boys growing up in their respective communities, 

’ and it is up to them, more than to any other group of people 
to say what kind of citizens these boys shall grow up to Bb 
The rising generation wie, eat out of their hand. Jt 


Oregon Counts Her Socially Inadequate 
-REGON has blazed a new trail for cooperative com- tions were very carefully made and through them it was found — 
/ munity betterment in the fields of mental, physical and that of all adult criminals surveyed, 51 per cent were definite- 
‘social hygiene. The Oregon State Survey of mental ly mentally dull or defective and that 22 per cent of all such 
ect, delinquency and dependency, conducted by the Exten- adult criminal types had minds of a child 12 years of age or 
1 Dpivision of the University of Oregon under the direction _ less, and therefore were definitely cases of mental defect. Th 
the United States Public Health Service, has been completed same element of actual mental defect was also found among. 
the voluntary assistance of hundreds of Oregonians with- juvenile delinquents. These percentages refer to lack of quan- 
if - the expenditure of any special state appropriations. The titative intelligence capacity only. Furthermore, such studies — 
ort of this survey, containing the essential facts relating to demonstrated that the ordinary Binet- Stanford findings on © 
al defect, mental disorder, delinquency and dependency the delinquent group correspond very closely to other ie Ng 
found in each county in Oregon, was transmitted to the metric tests given to demonstrate the degree of educability and — 
By of the legislature by the surgeon-general of the Pub- aptitude in grasping auditory and visual word images and — 
r Health Service during the session just closed. mathematics. 
he survey covered over ninety-six thousand square miles It has long been realized that the delinquent is a deat 
territory. It embraced all the varied environmental con- _ problem whose social inadequacy overlaps many related fields 
lons to be found in the region of the Pacific Coast, the in mental, physical and social hygiene. An actual dependent 
at valley area west of the Cascade Mountains, and the during his arrest, trial and sentence period, he is almost cer- 
at inland empire to the east. It reviewed over sixty-five tain to become more or less of a chronic dependent as age and — 
usand socially inadequate individuals who were found lack of versatility wear him down. On the other hand few 
ong the total population of 783,000. Of these social liabil- indeed are the cases of so-called actual dependency, exclusive _ 
$ 29,555 were complete or partial dependents and 30,141 of those due to the definite physical handicap, which are able © iy 
re delinquents. ‘That is to say there were 29,555 individ- to show clean consistent records of constructive citizenship — 
s who were socially inadequate to the extent of not being earlier in life without one symptom of potential or actual 
to continue as fully self-supporting citizens and conse- delinquent conduct. The survey made a special investigation 
ntly had received aid in money, food, lodging, clothing, of the dependent poor in each county with the idea in view of | i 
dical care or surgical relief. Of the 30,141 delinquents, ascertaining basic causes for their failures in life. Of 451 dee. 
ctically all had appeared on the public records by reason of — pendent inmates in poor farms, 175 showed easily eet a ; 
less than one arrest during the year in which the survey ble mental defect. st 
; conducted. If we exclude two-thirds of all these depend- Aside from reviewing socially inadequate individuals in 
$ and two-thirds of all these delinquents as essentially minor community life the survey also made a review of the 32,480 _ 
¢s there remain 20,000 individuals of whom approximately pupils now in school. ‘This was done by means of the cooper- 
per cent are mental defectives. This means that upon special ative referendum conducted throughout the state with the as- 
mination they will show actual lack of adequate quanti- sistance of the school teachers, city and county school super- 
ive intelligence capacity. This group is not to be included intendents and the state superintendent of public instruction. 
the special group of mental disorders, which we commonly This unique referendum by the professional group handling 
ignate as the insane. The combined total for the whole the whole educational problem brought forth 9, 742 children 
te of all the known insane and all the other types of mental who were too old for the school grade they were in, owing to- 
ectives is 7,686. This is a ratio of 9.8 per thousand of the their failure to advance in school vork in accordance wath 
eral population. The conservative accuracy of these fig- normal expectation. An interesting side-light was also dis- 
s is attested by the findings of the draft which were 11.2. covered in that not less than 314 per cent BF all the cases of. 
thousand for this state. In other words, almost exactly school retardation reviewed disclosed the fact that the use of 
: person in every hundred has some form of mental disease, a foreign language in the home was the sole cause of the . 
ntal defect, or other form of mental disorder. child’s difficulty. ; 
Compared with. the draft findings i in other states and with Here is definite evidence that the child who hears nothing. 
United States at large, Oregon i is in a very favorable con- but a foreign language in the home is not only handicapped 
ion respecting these problems in mental hygiene; but the in every phase of his school work but suffers a tremendous loss _ 
servation of its present favorable status is dependent upon — in that, during his development period, he is deprived of aa 
h constructive legislation in the future as will protect the opportunity for absorbing much of that knowledge and spirit 
te from the civic, economic and genetic inadequacy of the which makes for our ideals of what a citizen of our country 
cific groups found within the designation of mental defect, © should know and should be. The program for Americaniza-— 
ntal. disease or mental disorder. ‘This is relatively a alt tion recently inaugurated by the Extension Division of the 
up. It has been shown by the survey to be less than 1 per University of Oregon is therefore of the highest importance to ‘i 
it of the total census. The findings of this survey are, on the welfare of the whole state. It was stated that approxi- 
; account, of great practical importance in formulating mately one-fifth of all the 9,742 children found to be over-age: — 
ns for future methods in the prevention of increase of these for their school grades failed to advance normally because, in — 
dequate types as well as for thei: care, treatment and, so the opinion of their teachers, they were working under some 
-as possible, their readjustment to the world of reality and form of handicap falling within the field of mental hygiene. 
demands of our modern community life. There were also 520 children who by reason of various phy- — 
The Oregon State Survey i in addition to the work carried on sical handicaps appeared to be entitled to relief under the 
the aid of voluntary assistants, all of whom had received “crippled children’s law, 
individual commissions to carry on the work, developed Inadequate school progress reveals potential social and civic. 
seats, studies which were conducted by various members inadequacy in the next generation of adult citizens. The wel- 
lty of the Uatrensity of Scie ‘These examina- fare of the child of today is the welfare of the-race of to- 


morrow. 


who is: over-age for his school grades, is given’ such care, pene ad 
“ment: and training as each case demands, the potential inade- 
-quacy of youth will become in future years the actual inade- 


 quacy of the adult. ‘The individual then appears upon our 
public records as a non-constructive, inefficient citizen and so- 
ciety has again suffered an. ibreparable loss. 

‘The report of this survey, published by the Ushers of 
Oregon, is an outstanding contribution among others of 
a similar nature inasmuch as it represents certain new and 
_ definite values. The first and greatest of these is the fact that 
_ the survey report represents the enlisting of the attention and 


cooperation of several thousand citizens in gathering informa- » 


tion for the use of their own legislature. The gain in con- 
_ sciousness and conscience thus made with respect to matters of 
fe aneatal inadequacy, delinquency, criminalistic trends and com- 
' plete or partial dependency as well as physical disease, economic 

handicap and individual unhappiness, through the aroused in- 

terest of thousands of citizens is of first importance and of 

- almost incalculable value. 

CHESTER L. CARLISLE, M.D. 
_ Director of the Oregon State Survey. 


Insuring for Health 


HE Beak white invaders of New roland: are supposed 
to have urged, “Be good, and you will be happy, or as 
ot as you ought to be.” The ancient Epicureans are sup- 
posed to have urged, “Be happy and you will be good, or as 
good as you can be.” The modern scientist sums up happiness 
‘and goodness over a common denominator, and says, “Be 
healthy or you can’t be happy; be healthy or you can hardly 
be good.” 

But has the scientist told us how to be healthy? ‘The tra- 
Haidonial practice of medicine does not answer this question. 
| The advance of medical science, the widening knowledge of 
- specific causes of various diseases, and improved diagnostic fa- 

cilities which enable disease to be recognized in earlier stages 
than was formerly possible, now place many means of preven- 
tion at hand, and make their application worth while. 

' Whete he specific causes and the modes of transmission of 
Neisease are known, as in malaria, typhoid fever, yellow fever, 
_ rabies, and some of the gastro-intestinal diseases of infancy— 


vent these diseases from occurring. Much of the application 
of this knowledge has come about through community effort, 
as in the prevention of typhoid and malaria through control of 
water. ‘supply and the elimination of disease-breeding mos- 
“ quitoes ; but even in these diseases, a large factor of prevention 
is individual. The importance of individual observance of the 
‘simple but fundamental rules of hygiene relating to rest, work, 
_ sleep, food, cleanliness, and bodily habits has been Reache out 
‘more and more in recent years by scientists, and urged not only 
as a means of promoting physical comfort and efficiency, but 
as a means of maintaining as high as possible bodily resistance 
against many infectious oe 

‘This emphasis upon individual health and on the close rela- 
tion between individual and public health has aided in bring- 
ing forward an old idea in a new form: the periodical medical 
examination. The physician should no longer “leave the well 
‘alone.” Medical science has now given him the power not 
only to deal with disease, but to appraise the bodily assets and 


_ the best ways of maintaining and promoting health so that the 
body shall realize the maximum physical efficiency: of which it 
is capable. 

The importance of such an annual stock-taking ce bodily 
~ assets and liabilities is evident in infancy and childhood, when 
the body is growing rapidly, and when guidance and advice 
regarding the physical development of the child is eagerly 


minations. 


“to mention a few examples—a great deal can be done to pre-, 


with first hand material regarding such work as they hai 


- jiabilities of an individual, and to advise that individual as to — 


he a 


‘that the discovery. in in a in uae. BY ad ete 


disease, kidney disease, and cancer renders possible their 


or the prevention of serious physical impairment, whereas « 


until later stages will mean death or grave disability. 
“Medical examinations made to determine the availa 

of men for a certain sort of employment, or examination by 
life insurance company, do not fall within the class of p 
ventive medical work as herein defined. ‘There “may be s 
positive benefit to the individual health if the examination 
conducted from a broad point of view and with a knowled: 
of the possible connections with the prevention of disease, bi! 
in practice, most examinations of this sort, conducted for i as 
ness reasons, have been too restricted in scope and applicat 

The AUG EL), adoption of a scheme of annual medical ex: 
minations on a large scale, affecting any great portion of th 
population, has been limited by the novelty of the concept 

to most laymen and to many physicians; by the fact that onl 


ee 


a limited number of physicians have been accustomed to loo) 


at the patient except from the pathological standpoint; and/ 


the time and consequent expense required by such work. 


The tuberculosis movement has promoted health ° examina 
tions in much wide-spread literature, and in not a few loca 
clinics and demonstrations, notably at Framingham, Mas 
Annual examinations were offered by the New York Cit 
Health Department under the commissionership of Dr. S. § 
Goldwater, to the several thousand employes of the depai 
ment, and were advocated by, the recent Cleveland Hospita 


and Health Survey as a proper function to be included by th 


health department in its health centers and clinics for th 
general public. For children, the health clinic conducted b 
Dr. Ira S. Wile at Mount Sinai Hospital Dispensary Clini 
New York city, and the children’s preventive clinics conducte 
by the Boston Dispensary and by the Seybert Institute ii 
Philadelphia, are examples of this movement in institutiona 
medical work. Doubtless many others could be mentioned, 
' Among commercial interests, life insurance companies hay 
begun to manifest active appreciation of periodic health exa 
Any measure which tends to prolong life is 0 
course of direct financial value to a life insurance company 
well as to its individual policy-holders. Some of these co 
panies have offered annual medical examinations to th 
policy-holders through the medium of the Life Extension I 
stitute; others have taken on this service directly. 
A acaniber of leading companies have furnished the Sur 


directly undertaken. One company which formerly offe 
medical examinations to its policy-holders through the Lit 
Extension Institute, but which since February 1, 1920, the 


offered the service directly, says: i i 


One thousand, seven hundred and sixty-seven poltey-holdedl 

_ have requested the service during this period, of whom 1,162 
(66 per cent) have completed their applications and have had. 

_ reports and recommendations concerning their physical condition’ 
mailed to them; in connection with 321 policy-holders (18 Pa 
cent) the service is in process of completion; 284 (16 per cent) 
have not carried the matter beyond asking for the service and 
receiving the necessary blank forms. Of the 1,162 policy-holders 
whose reports have been completed, 7 per cent were found to 
be unimpaired, 26 per cent were slightly impaired, 52 per Kain: 
moderately impaired, and 15 per cent severely impaired, ining 


_ figures suggest that the health bureau is well worth maintaining. 
A card index record is kept of the results of the health burea 
findings in connection with each policy-holder who avails him= 

* self of the sérvice, so that it will be possible at any time to con- 

_ duct an actuarial investigation that will give definite 7 
setting forth such advantages—financial or otherwise—as ma 
accrue from this service. : 


fed 
Another large company says: 


xe ya ; oP AS nee {5 
La i S 
NG ay : * 
ue Weare i re) hassle 
regul a TS ctly under tl 
socie’ n addi where ealth 
‘ion is not ed, or we offer the service of 
hemical kidney test, or in other words, a complete urin- 


| sessary instructions, blanks, etc., to this 
‘end. This service is being taken advantage of more and more, 
‘and we can only judge of the results inherent thereto by the testi- 
onials that we have received from our policy-holders, many of 
hom attribute length of years and better health to the informa- 
‘tion which was developed by these examinations, 


In our opinion, the responsibility of a life insurance company 
|\does not end with the mere collection of the premium, but 
acknowledges the duty of promoting the principles of health, as 
‘well as hygiene and sanitation in every way possible, not only 
||for the individual, but the country as well. It is along the line 
} of educational service that we are endeavoring to promulgate 
this doctrine. 


A third long-established company m 
ded by the Life Extension 
ute, and offers a series of 
raded so-called “health ser-. 
es.” The first of these 


. . takes advantage of the 
ust completed medical ex- 
‘amination for life insurance 
sing, together with a ques- 
tionnaire, the facts for which 

_ company has paid a 
édical fee and which facts 
would otherwise be buried 
f its archives, for the pur- 
ose of giving the policy- 
older sensible advice as to 
‘his health habits and ten- | 
-dencies in the form of a per- 
sonal letter. Having  suc- 
essfully passed the life in- 
surance examination, the 
policy-holder may easily be - 
‘led to believe that he is a 
physical specimen 
hereas experience has 
hown that advice is in or- 
er in every case. Insur- 
hee companies accept nine 
ut of ten applicants of all 
ges as against the army ac- 
eptance rate of only two 
ut of three of young men 
in the most favorable ages. 

\ » \ 


sa 


| 
| 


Home Bureau, School 
Cornell University. 
Canton - - 


A fourth company, one of Potedara 


the largest in the life insurance 
ield, had for_a number of | 
ears offered the services of 
the Life Extension Institute 
) all of its policy-holders 
‘ed for more than a certain 
yderate amount. Any such 
policy-holder, upon notifying . 
e company, may have the ex- 
made annually 


Clayton 
Watertown 
Adams . - 
-| Pulaski - 
Camden - 
-| Herkimer 
Little Falls 


rere 


‘ places advertising the visit of 
is found here, as among 

her groups, that the propor- 
n of individuals offered the service, who actually take advan- 
tage of it, is quite small, even when no expense is involved. In 
the last named company, only about 7 percent of the policy- 
ders eligible to the examination have thus far taken ad- 
tage of it. This percentage is typical.. It illustrates the 
wness with which a new idea makes its way among large 
bers of people. ec 

ven when no expense is involved, certain psychological 
tacles stand in the way—the inertia of habit; the dislike of 
t being “examined,” the fear, often unexpressed but real, 
at something might be found out by the doctor “which I 
ould rather not know about;” the feeling that “I am doing 


i \ 
U 
i 


/ 
arr 


akes use of the facilities - 


HEALTH SPECI 
ALL ABOARD! 


See’ Demonstrations, Exhibits and Health Fairy. 
_ In Two Coaches at Railroad Station. 
Children meet Fairy at School. 


‘Home-makers visit the ars-2 to 4.30 P. M. 


| Arranged by the — 
New York Central Railroad. 
Child Health Organization of America. 


Massena Springs “ 


Advance poster used in schools, railroad stations and other public 


New York state 


. pretty well, thank you, and why should I take the time and 
- go to the bother; the examination may not do me any good 
any way,’’—these fears and. feelings, together with lack of 


real appreciation of the significance and possibilities of pre- 
ventive medicine, stand between the average person and an 
annual medical examination. 
In a future article, some of the actual and possible results — 
of health examinations will be presented with an account of | 
the-Life Extension Institute. Micuaey M. Davis, Jr. 


Poetry and the Tooth-Brush 


HE twins, Teapot and Coffeepot, dashed madly up the 
street pursued by Mr. Milk Bottle wielding his cat 0’ 
nine milk bottles over their backs. With each lash he cried: 
“At least a pint of milk a day. 
At least a pint of milk a day.” 
The inseparable chums 
Oatmeal: and Double-Boiler 
were much disturbed at the 
fracas. Brown Bread and 
Glass O’ Water shrank out 
of the way as the twins dash- 
Be eee? ed by. Pan 
y i Dressed in their spring 
togs, Paddy Spinach, Charlie 
Carrot, Bobby Onion, Henry 
ly Beet, and Tom Celery trip- 
ped demurely along Fifth ave- 
nue amid the shouts of the 
delighted youngsters who lin- 
ed the curb. “Oh, look,” cried 
one urchin, “why they’re veg- 
etables. And milk is chasing 
coffee.” 
These were some of the 
characters in the health divi- 


recently on Fifth avenue in 


of Home Economics. New York city. 


= May 20 - June 
oe 21 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 | - 
31 
June 1 


Fonda 
Amsterdam 
Ravena 

Catskill - 
Saugerties - 
Kingston- 
Walden 

Marlborough 


Cornwall - 


Organization of America 
which conceived the plan of 
personifying the idea that the 
right kind of food’is good for 
growing boys and girls. That 
the dramatic value of this 
plan was realized was evidenc- 


o e 


“ 


RBOWUMNA AWN 


with 


= pe 


ments along the line that — 
greeted Judge Scales, Double- — 
Boiler, Tom Celery and the 
rest of the vegetable clan. 
This demonstration repre- 
the health train now touring hesith education {the tleeeen 
making health teaching ab- — 
sorbingly interesting through an understanding of child 
life and child psychology. Dry lists of bones and long 
treatises upon the evil of tobacco! The shades of the school- 
rooms of a few years ago rise up in horror. “Hygiene,” 
exclaimed one tow-headed child. ‘Hygiene! Why that’s 
a book.” And so it has been, ‘something dull and 
dusty with no relation whatever to the intense, thrilling 
life of the child crowded with new impressions and 
fresh sensations. | eat 
Now all that is being changed. Healthland is beginning 
to take its place with the Land of Oz and other places where 
nymphs and fairies dwell. There is, of course, our old fa- 


Pea, Sammy String Pean, Bil- 


sion of the boys’ parade held — 


It was in 


charge of the Child Health 


ed by the shouts and com- : 


sents the new movement in — 


ross-my- Liber circus clown, who with h 
sound health doctrines upon his young: hearers, such as sleep- 
ing long hours with the windows open, at least one bath a 


- day, and. other simple rules. One little girl wrote to Cho- 


lain and interesting.” ‘There are many other mysterious 


mong them is the Jolly Jester who comes prancing from 
Healthland on a hobby horse, and the Health Fairy with 
silver, flashing wings and a gown made of the tissue of moon- 
ight: and star dust. Even Rotary clubs are captivated by 
_ Happy, the whimsical sprite, a half-brother to Ichabod Crane 
_- with his long legs, long nose and flapping blue and orange 
coat-tails. He pops from a trunk, opens his magic umbrella, 
and peers with a droll expression at the children. And there 
are such charming fairy tales as The Magic Oat Field, The 
Wonderful Window, and The House the Children Built, 
ae published by the organization, which any child would delight 
Seti knowing. The Magic Oat Field begins in this intriguing 
‘ way: ; 
ioe “Ones day as the Fairy Health sat within her Rowe Arbor, 
there came walking down the road a tiny Elf. He had a merry 


Hi face and a bright smile, and pausing beside the areee Gate, 
he asked: “Does Health live here?” 


e to countless children and grown-ups through the ages: 


“Uf ever again this cruel Witch arises to destroy the Children’s 
Oatmeal, turn this ring upon your finger twice and say: 
“Knowledge, Knowledge, 
Wherever you be, 
Come, Oh, come, 
The children need thee!” 
And as he said this, Puss waved a gay good-bye and walked 
si _ gracefully away. 


And wraiths of Launcelot and Caineuere and King Ar- 
_ thur! Millions of boys and girls are sedulously scrubbing 
_ their faces each day and doing other health chores to become 
Modern Health Crusaders of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. 
- become Knights of the Round Table. “I wish my ears be- 
_ longed to my face or my neck ’cause when I wash my face I 
have to wash” my ears and when I wash my neck I have to 
wash ’em again,” wailed one little tot who wished to become 
‘a Crusader.’ 
. Among the most beguiling of the methods of health teach- 
jing is the Mary Gay Toy Theater originated by Stella 
Boothe, with the characters of Judge Scales, the Dragon, the 
- Orange Wood Stick and others from the land of make- 
helieve [see the Survey for May 7]. ‘These, too, make 
_ themselves known to the children through the Child Health 
_ Organization. 
“Yes,” whispered Mary Gay, pointing a mysterious finger 
at the children, “and the dragon had three heads.”? Miss 
Boothe, as Mary Gay, had the elf-like, elusive quality of 
~ Maude Adams in Peter Pan, with her belief in fairies, as she 
told the story of the bed-time adventure in District School 
No. 7. The children leaned forward with pop-eyed wonder 
as the Dragon and the other characters bobbed and danced 
i across the stage of the diminutive theater. “You see,” said 
Vliss Boothe in. the code language of dwarfs and genii, “his 
three heads are I Don’t Know, and I Don’t Care and Too 
Much. Trouble.” The Dragon bowed ‘his three heads, 
rowed his’ three glistening red tongues, and blinked his six 
lack eyes. 
n this manner Miss Boothe unfolded a series of health 
; using the gossamer of fancy and the clinking of crystal 
_ There was Towel, called The Contortionist because 
folks always turned him inside out after they took their 
is; and The Toilet Set whom the Dragon sniffed at in 


disdain because it was solid ivory; Miss Winifred Wienie, a 


Is antics impresses — 


week, milk instead of tea and coffee, brush the teeth each 1 
Aaa rae again ing health material for children that the writer has s 


Cho, “Most people just talk and talk, but you make it so the Mother Goose book written by Elizabeth G. Watson 


All the arts of the color press and the necromancy of 


Ganiat ' : ah © NPE: 
oe te ee eee ay Enema i brothers. Grimm have been called forth by some fairy w: int 


The books finishes with the same flourish Scicheresade has . yirgin soil,” 


Those that do the chores persistently may even 


' for ee work. 


oe new esas to. eat In fact, the most entr 


published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Comp ny) 


Here is the sandman with his bag o’ dreams upon his 
and Little Tommy Tucker singing ie his’ supper. Es 
are: such rhymes as: 
¢ I saw a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea, 
And oh, but it was laden 
With children good to see, 
Strong arms that held the sails tight, 
‘ Red cheeks that laughed at cold y 
And every child ‘upon it, 
Was worth his weight in gold. 


Dr. L. Emmett Holt calls this new method of weaten fe ich 
ing the brass band which heads the procession. - The the t 
of course, is that too much i in the past instruction in healt 
has been directed at the adults in a community. Parents 
usually be most easily reached through the child and, furth 
the child is the best subject in which to instill proper heal#} 
knowledge. “He has no prejudices to overcome; his mind 
says Dr. Holt. “Childhood i is the palden peri 
of life in which’ to teach health.” 

The spirit of this new teaching is summed up in the healt 
reader for the third grade, called “hae Story of Rosy Ch 
and Strong Heart, also published by the Child Health 


ganization: 


Come, be one of us. Be jolly! 
And laugh and skip. Ho! Ho! 
We’re off for the land of sunshine, 
We are so happy, Oh! © 


Rabe 


Campaigns against Diphtheria 
T least three states, Michigan, New York, and Ohi 
have undertaken campaigns against diphtheria. Perha 

the best evidence of the need for this effort is shown i 
statement issued by the state Department of Health of Ohi 
quoted from the American Journal of Public Health: 
Imagine a plot of ground 100 yards wide and nearly | 300° 
yards long—a six-acre lot. Suppose it had been set aside ten 
years ago to be used as a cemetery, to be used only for the 
bodies of Ohio children dying from diphtheria, whooping 
cough, measles, and scarlet fever. , It would be. full today. . . « 


‘Under its sod would lie the remains of 17,120 Ohio children, 
none of them over ten years of age. q 


_ The board has been issuing statements showing the me 
Of avoiding the disease through inoculation. “No diphthes 
in Michigan by 1929” is the ambition of the state. Th 
state Board of Health plans to) equip a laboratory fond 
manufacture of diphtheria antitoxin, to be distributed : 
The board estimates the loss from the disease at about © 
million dollars a year. In New York city the Red C: 08 
at request of the health commissioner, is planning to im 
munize 25,000 ‘children in the kindergarten and primat 
grades. These younger children have been chosen “sine 
figures have shown that 95 per cent of the deaths from | 
theria occur in children under ten years. The Shick te 
used to determine the susceptibility of the children to 
disease, and those found susceptible are given an inje 
of a neutral toxin. An emergency staff of four hysiell in 
five nurses and five clerks has been provided by the 
Cross, and it is estimated that four months will be req 
It is necessary to obtain the consent of 
child’s. parents before the test may be given, and up to 
present time consent has been received to about half the 
quests. ep i 


‘WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 


RW. ‘Postgate. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 125 pages. Price, 

00; by mail of the SuRvEY, $1.10. Seep Ne nteay 
TORY OF BRITISH SOCIALISM - ey se 
M. Beer. Now complete in two volumes. Vol. Il. From 

‘ rtism “to 1920. \ Harcourt, Brace & Co. 413 Bees: Price, 


0; id mail of the Survey, $5.70. — pH 

‘By C.’ R. bee Ciinbiidge University Press. 319 Pages. Price, 
; by mail of the Survey, $8. Bon 

MEANING OF NATIONAL ‘GUILDS 
By M. B. Reckitt and C. E. Bechhofer. “Maemillan ea Second 
i Revised Edition. 291 pages. — Price, $2.75; By mail of the 
BEN, SAGO Fe eee 

LD SOCIALISM i 
G. D. H. Cole. ALOU DBs A. Gees Co. 
60; by mail of the Survey, $1.70. 
Workers’ International is one of the brief hand- necks on in- 
ational relations edited by G, Lowes Dickinson. Mr. Postgate, 
» author of this volume, compresses the history ‘of international 
lism within a short compass. The burden of his attention, ‘how- 
is given to the First International on which, despite the brevity 
eatment, he has been enabled to throw fresh light. On more 
it developments—the book brings forward the ‘socialist ‘struggle 
ost to the ee ey oy ne author is. _shown D by com- 


202 pages. Price, 


havior ef fs Soaiatiohs of the “Allied countries. 
in a of neg enon thinking, a as. revealed-in this oe is alpine 


ity’ Sects i anae eat, can be a Scheide- 
while all has been overlooked in the autocracy which forced 
pon the world and which Scheidemann’s followers overthrew. 
‘peculiarities of taste, however, ‘do not detract from this swift 
_ concise record of a. chapter in recent history and of contem- 
ry aie so relevant to. present discussions. : Hey NG 


World War. The author was. been in Polish Galicia, but most 
‘ adult life was passed in, England where, as a fron reapenient 
s a student, he was closely associated with members of the 
Research Bureau and of the London School of Economics. ‘The 
volume of his extensive history has already been published and 
lceived with favor. ‘The present, ‘yolume takes up the story with 
lartism and concludes with a discussion of the constructive pro- 
‘am of the British Labor Party. It includes the date dealt with 
aM he ik but is by no means restricted to affairs technically 
The extensive liberal and democratic movements which 
ee a relation to social change, perhaps more important 
“that of any of the organizations which in themselves are so- 
list, are also recorded. In spirit, Mr. Beer is a historian while 
‘ostgate is 'more nearly a propagandist, even though a propa- 
‘ist with a high respect for authenticated history. The dif- 
t in the spirit of the two books is perhaps best illustrated by 
varying» attitudes of the authors toward Sidney Webb. To 
Beer, Webb is the successor of Robert Owen and of Karl Marx 
development of British socialism. He believes that Webb, 


the mission of the working class in bringing about socialism, 
e ‘Postgate. has" only contempt for the kind of international or- 
zation which Webb and others of his thinking endeavored to 
sh at the close of the war. Beer’s book is vastly the more 
portant of the two, It is fair-minded and scholarly, a permanent 
tribution t to the social ole Gon the oe 1 Sanaa 


f ay. 


“outbreak of the World War. 
-in the sense of Mr. Beer’s carefully conceived book. The ind 


“a rich reference to the primary sources. 


knowledge is propaganda against ignorance. 


hitched as draft animals to the coal cars of the mines, is not, with- 


have the objective impersonal views concerning wages in the coal 
districts possible to statesmen beyond the ects and TET of a 


than historical. 


One of the : ance \ Englishmen who are expounding the doctrines of guild socialism, 


fervor and acumen of the founders of some highly intellectualized 


‘witnessed without understanding. For it is surely not without 


name and significance. | 


e his great Teadership, has erred in not appreciating to the. 
‘government by a revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat and 


“pendent upon a dictatorship of ‘a minority. At the present, Mr. 


‘however, that once the pressure of war is removed, the ee 


Reviewed by William a 


His work consists of a series. vee 
separate though not unrelated essays, It is not organized Moses 


vidual pictures have been portrayed with fine scholarship and with — 
He has contributed to the 
understanding of British industry and British labor by the ex 
cellence of his» work. This. incidentally is designed for readers 
without any particular convictions concerning the present signifi- 

cance’ of past events. It is not propaganda except so far as. all” 
Nonetheless ‘a pic- 
ture such as that given of the English women who about 1840 were 


out importance in the determination of public opinion concerning e 
the industrial issue now agitating England. He quotes a ‘Lancashire 
woman who testified before the Children’s Employment. Commission — 
in 1842. as follows: nes 
I have a belt round my waist and a chain passing between my 
legs and I go on my hands and feet. The pit is very wet where _ 
I work, and the water comes over our clog tops always and I 
have seen it up to my thighs. I have drawn till I have had the | 
‘skin off of me; the belt and chain is worse when we are in a- 
family way. ; 


“Miners who remember that condition can scarcely be expected to: 


want and physical suffering. 
rhe ae of Messrs. Reckitt, and Bechhofer is polemic rather 
The authors are of that interesting group of 


This doctrine’ is a by-product of historic socialism, fertilized by an 
acute interpretation of ‘some of the realities of modern industrial | 
and commercial organization. There is. perhaps no more signifi- 
cant modern phenomenon than the spectacle of this assemblage of 
university folk preaching their new social teachings with all the 


religion, The primary importance of guild socialism is possibly 
due to the fact that the leaders of the movement have recognized 
and given a name to certain tendencies which many others have. 


meaning that business men and statesmen, as well as trade union 
ists, have begun to insist that each great industry is more compe- 
tent to manage its own affairs than is the ‘state. Events such as 
the establishment of coal commissions jointly representative of man-— 
agement and men while certainly not guild socialism are witnesses 
of the drift.to which guild socialism has given a revolutionary — 


The present book is a re-writing, not merely a revision, of the. 
edition of 31918. It is designed to make converts for the cause. 
Many of the essential problems brought up by the new movements 
are discussed with ability. The clash between cooperation | and» 
guild socialism is, for example, fairly argued. The book is on the 
whole an exceedingly useful exposition of the changes comprehended 
by the | movement for national guilds. : 


x 


G. D. H. Cole’s Guild Socialism is especially designed for Ameri 
can readers. Mr. Cole is, of course, one of the most prolific and‘ 
interesting exponents of the subject which gives title to his book. 
His present work is important in that it reveals the impress of 
many current forces upon his thinking. Guild socialists, for in- ; 
stance, distinguish sharply between bolshevism which is essentially 
sovietism which is a method of workers’ control in no wise de- 


Cole holds that the bureaucratic tendency of the Russian Republic — , 
“fs by no means in harmony with guild socialist ideas.” He thinks, 


and the state-like soviets will atrophy, and that then trade unions 
and consumers’ societies will be in possession of the economic field. — 
In such a situation he sees the possibility of the growth of a social — 
order which would at least be able to maintain close international — 
relationships with guild socialism. The Plumb Plan of the Ameri- eat 
cam railroads he finds akin to guild socialism but not to the manner 


pitnteies he sees, oweren! tide “diffic 


guild socialist and others which are capitalist. 


_ THE POSITION OF THE LABORER IN A SYSTEM OF NA- 
_ TIONALISM 


By Edgar S. Furniss. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.20. 


Professor Furniss’ scholarly study of the position of English labor- 
_ ers during the centuries immediately preceding the industrial revolu- 
_ tion has a relevance to present industrial problems, American as well 
as British, far greater than that which ordinarily inheres even in 
the best of historical writing. This is due to the perhaps fortuitous 
_ fact that, because of new motives, modern industrial countries seem 
_ destined to develop legal theories and to repeat economic experi- 
' ments which are curiously reminiscent of what was done in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries. In the belief that the 
development of foreign commerce was the highest good to be at- 
tained by the nation, England adopted and put into effect certain 
theories concerning the role labor must play in the nation. This 
expressed itself in the view that a worker, necessarily unfree, should 
be paid a wage which would suffice to keep him efficient and which 
‘would assure a sufficient supply of labor for future needs, In prac- 
tice, of ‘course, it often happened, as the researches of many con- 
temporary British economists and historians have also shown, that 
the wages paid were too meager to make possible a healthy life 
even at the lowest standard. Labor, however, definitely had its place 
and the responsibility of the state was recognized. 
Foreign commerce is less clearly admitted today to be the summum 
 bonum of the national existence of industrial states, but the integra- 
tion and specialization of production are so involved that a similar 
recognition of the importance of workers in the national economy 
Jhas arisen. The coal strikes in the United States and in Great 
Britain, not to mention the war experience, made this very plain. 
Under a /aissez-faire system the right to strike was admitted, but 
under it few nations acknowledged any responsibility for the level 
of life at which workers lived. Now again, however, the freedom 
of workers is threatened because continued employment appears to be 
prerequisite to national prosperity and at times even to national 
existence. Consequently proposals are made in Congress to deny to 
‘railway workers the right to stop work, and we have such panaceas 
of unfreedom as that compounded by Governor Allen in Kansas. 
So far as labor is concerned, we are approaching the state of mind 
which was dominant when the United States were British colonies. 
‘It is, accordingly, of immense value at such a time to have the 
admirably clear and well worked out study of this elder season the 
problems of which were so prophetic of our own time. Every Con- 
gressman and every legislator, not to mention. the industrial leaders 
who are considering compulsory means of solving “the labor pro- 
 blem” should read Professor Furniss’ book. It will help them better 
‘to understand the implications of their own proposals. 


260 pp. Price, 


) MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN AMERICA 
By Malcolm Keir. Ronald Press Co, 324 pages. 
by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 


Price, $3.00; 


The author of this bogk is a professor of economics at Dartmouth 
as College and has composed his work with an obvious view to the 
needs of students of elementary classes. The product is a text cover- 
ing in general terms a wide field. The development of manufactur- 
ing, the localization of industry, iron and steel, cotton, wool, leather, 
shoe and the paper industries are among the topics he compasses in 
a brief space. The value of his book arises from the attention given 
economic geography. His social interpretation is insignificant. For 
example, he remarks that “manufacturing has converted us from 
conservatism to radicalism.” It is difficult for one who remembers 
the embattled farmers of Bunker Hill, Shay’s rebellion, an agri- 
cultural affair, the Whiskey rebellion—to cite only a few of the 
more violent expressions of the generation which preceded the in- 
_ dustrial revolution—to share Professor Keir’s conception of conser- 
 -vatism and radicalism; but this may be disregarded. As a short 
‘summary of the more familiar material facts of the development of 
ie factory system his work is useful. 


Reig? sTUDY OF WOMEN DELINQUENTS IN NEW YORK CITY, by Mabel R. 
i ‘Fernald, Mary H. S. Hayes and Almena Dawley, reviewed in the 
‘Survey for April 30, is published by the Century Co. 


maintenance of commercial’ relations” ‘between ‘states’ which ‘are’ 


‘SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE Nis 


By John J. Donovan and others. 
_ Richly illustrated. Price, $20.00; by mail of the SurvEY, $20.50. 
A monumental work, discussing all important phases of schoo fs 
building in principle and practice, illustrating the most impor- 
‘tant experiments in recent years to adapt school architecture 
to a wider use of school premises and greater diversification” 


Macmillan Co. ae pp | 


of classes. Likely to remain the standard text for bal: to 
come. 
WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT PARIS 4 


By American Delegates. 
Scribner’s Sons. 
SuRVEY, $4.75. 


The chiefs of the different divisions of the American peace” 
delegation here summarize and discuss the main issues in their 
respective fields, ranging from the organization, of the con- 
ference itself to the. question of disarmament. An appendix 
gives the stenographic notes of questions asked and answers 
given after the lectures in Philadelphia which form the sub) 
stance of the volume. P 
LABOR MAINTENANCE ~~ MEER 
By Daniel Bloomfield. Ronald Press Co. 530 pp. 
by mail of the Survey, $5.25. : 


L 
TRAINING INDUSTRIAL WORKERS eee 7 


Chas. 
Price, $4.50; by mail of “7 


Foreword by Colonel House. 
528 pp. Maps. 


Price, $5.00; 


By Roy Willmarth Kelly. Ronald Press Co. 437 pp. Price, 
$5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.25. 
EMPLOYMENT METHODS. s 
By Nathan W. Shefferman. Ronald Press Co. 575 pp. Price, 


$5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.25. 


Three practical handbooks intended for the industrial executive 
' and employment manager. 
SELECTED ARTICLES ON IMMIGRATION 


Compiled by Edith M. Phelps. H. M. Wilson Co. Hand-book 


Series. 370 pp. Price, $1.80; by mail of the SURVEY, $2.00, 
In two sections: restriction of immigration and Asiatic immi- 
gration, each with briefs, bibliographies, references and ar- 


ticles—all done with the usual thoroughness of this series. 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN ILLINOIS * 

By Seba Eldridge. W. M. Shummin & Co., Rockford, Ill. 
pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 

AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE \ 
By Henry R. Burch. Macmillan Co.’ 
by mail of the SurvEy, $2.00. 

TERRY; A TALE OF THE HILL PEOPLE 
By Charles Goff Thomson. Macmillan Co. 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.20. 

A story of the Philippines interpreting race relations and rela- 
tions between government and governed, 

THE RAILROADERS’ NEXT STEP 
By William Z. Foster. Trade Union Educational League. 4§ 
pp. Paper. Price, $.25; by mail of the Survey, $.30. 

EPIDEMIC RESPIRATORY DISEASE 
By E. Opie, F. Blake, J. Small, T. Rivers. C. V. Mosby Co. 402 
pp. Illustrated. Price, $6.50; by mail of the Survey, $6.90. 

KARL MARX ON VALUE | 
By J. W. Scott. A. & C. Black, Ltd. 
mail of the SuRvEY, $1.50. 

By the author of Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism. Point 
to a fallacy in Marx’s theory. 

THE EMPEROR JONES 
and two other plays by Eugene G. O’Neill. Boni & Liveright 
285 pp. Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 

The dramatic importance of O’Neill is frequently exaggerated 


| but he is the only living American playwright who has success 
fully put on the siage the dramatic conflict in humble lives. 


THE, GIRL 


IIo 
533 Pp. Price, $1.72; 


275 pp. ° Price; 


52 pp. Price, $2404 by 


By Katherine C. Dewar. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 189 pp. Price 
_6sh.; by mail of the Survey, $1.85. : 
THE BOY IN INDUSTRY AND LEISURE eg 
By Rev. R. R. Hyde. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 281 pp. Price, 


sh.; by mail of the Survey, $1.85. 


New volumes of the Social Service Library, by very experience 
social workers; Miss Dewar is secretary of the Glasgow Counc: 
of Juvenile Organization; Mr. Hyde, director of the Industria 
Welfare Society. Both volumes are in line with the best ant 
most stimulating of pre-war books on the adolescent anc i 
special problems. Fae ss 


i ones A DEPARTMENT OF PEACE 


In the Survey for April 30 is an article stat- 
‘that “Elbert Russell, Director of the Woolman School, Swarth- 
fe, Pa., suggested an important addition to plans for recon- 


°o THE Epiror: 


icting the departments of our federal government .. . a secre- 


y of peace in the Cabinet.” 

in editorial in the Independent (New. Py ork city), September 4, 
2, said, “Edward Everett Hale used to say it was just as neces- 
y to have a secretary of peace in the Cabinet as a secretary of 
4 It is more necessary! 

v. J. Bryah’s Commoner, March 19, 1916, quotes from the Phila- 
hia Public Ledger of January 31, 1916: “At Temple Keneseth 
ie] yesterday, Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf again assailed militarism 

‘urged the ae to the Cabinet of a GepaT iment of peace and 
ecretary of peace.” \ 
| newspaper dispatch reporting a preliminary caucus of Pro- 
tion Party leaders to assist in platform preparation for the 
roaching national convention of that party in 1916 said they 
id recommend planks favoring a “world’s peace court for the 
itration of disputes between nations; initiative and referendum; 
blishment of a 2 esata of peace in the United States govern- 
it, woman suffrage,” etc. Not being a member of that party, I 
not know what further they did with the proposals mentioned. 
1 the November 22, 1916, session of the National Women’s 
istian Temperance Union, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey’s committee 
srt favored. “a secretary of arbitration in the  President’s 
inet,” apparently meaning thereby a department of peace. 
he official peace book of the churches, The Fight for Peace, 
orsed a “federal bureau of international good-will and provid- 
it with funds adequate for this vast and vastly important under- 
ng,” apparently meaning the department of peace. 
efore all of these, in the Christian Herald, November 24, 1915, 
. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
k city, had a full-page article against militarism, and urging a 
artment of peace. And again in the Annals of the American 


demy of Political Science, July, 1916, reporting the April ses-. 


, he had an address urging the department of peace. 

Shas Haskell Dole, in the Advocate of Peace, April, ‘1916; 
nk Harris; in Pearson’ s Magazine, October, 1920, also the con- 
ition of the League to Express Peace, and no doubt other writ- 
endorse the department of peace. 
he bill for a department of peace was prepared and lectured 
it by J. J. M. Miller and, at his request, twice introduced by 
resentative J. A. M. Adair in Congress—February 3, 1915, and 
wary 11,1916. The- South Bend Tribune (Indiana), gia 
1915, Says: ive. A 
It is proposed to create a department ‘of peace in the gov- 
rnment of the United States which shall be coordinate with the 
ther ten executive departments and the head of which, to be 
nown as the secretary of peace, shall be a member of the Pres- 
lent’s cabinet. The originator of this idea is J. J. M. Miller 
f Geneva, Ind. 


ouis Ludlow was the Wostington correspondent sending the 
atch. Mr. Miller was later at the Soldiers’ National Mountain 
ne, Tennessee. He was a Civil War veteran, Company C, 132 
10is Infantry’ Volunteers. In his youth he attended at Green- 
le, Ind., Asbury College, now Depauw University. 

Vhen a ‘proposal gets into political caucuses, into Congress, into 
Academy of Political Science, into the daily papers and religious 
social reform periodicals, and is endorsed by Unitarians, 
ikers, Baptists, Methodists, Jews, and the unorthodox liberals, 
s time for everybody to give the matter serious consideration. 
; constitution of the League to Express Peace, Part I, The 
sage, says: 

We must spend years of Persian in early time and spend 
ir labor and immense sums of money in expressing peace by 
moving the causes of war, whether international or civil or 
ass or tacial wars. This method of preserving peace has 
ver been tried, for though administrations of governments 
ave invariably, ‘each one, a war department and also, if near 
ater, a navy department and also a state department to insist 
traditional legal interests regardless of moral rights, no gov- 
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i} ernment is. Cas saith a department of Neaoey . But since 
war and navy and state departments have not anereneed the 
- world in peace, nor would such methods preserve peace between 

individuals, is it not time to try a new method? 
The. department of peace is merely one illustration of the league’s 
principle of removing the causes of wars by using “positive good” 
or peace causes as the only method of producing permanent peace, | 
the antithesis of the league to enforce legalities by means of mil- 
itary action, discarded November 2, 1920. Dane S. DuNLop. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


A DEFENSE OF THE CASE CONFERENCE 


To Tue Epiror: I am very happy to read in the issue of Apes 30 
of the Survey, Mr. Bruno’s defense of the case conference. Mr. 
Bruno judges the value of the conference from a city in which or- — 
ganized charity has been operating for many years. It might bey’ 
of interest to know what the case conference has meant in a very 
small city and to a young organization. 

The Associated Charities of Utica is nine years old and perhaps 
the most healthful’ nourishment of this organization from infancy 
has been supplied by the case conference. A healthy organization 
was especially necessary in a city where charity work for some fifty 
years had been handled by a group of people who believed in the 
continuous use of medicine rather than in corrective methods or _ 
prevention. From the beginning of this organization members of 
the board of directors were active: weekly attendants at the case 
conference. Five members of our board of directors are still mem- 
bers of this conference. At the time of our financial campaign, 
after having gone through some seven years of financial misery 
with a debt always hanging over, these case conference workers 
by reason of their intimate focwicdee of organized charity prin- 
ciples—learned chiefly through the work of the case conference— 
were in a position to convince others of the value of the work which 
the organization was doing and were able to show definite cases 
where constructive work had been done as opposed to the old method 
of relief without a plan. Hence, in Utica at least the case con- 


ference has not only been a blessing to the workers and the fam- 
ilies but has been the strongest weapon in educating the public on 
organized charity principles, as well as the most convincing argu- 
ment in the raising of funds, 

General Secretary, 

Associated Charities of Utica, N. Y. 


ELLEN CooKk. 


CONFERENCES 


THE COLLEGES AND SOCIAL WORK 


ANY challenging questions were raised at a meeting of 
IVE ace of New England colleges and social agencies 
held at the School of Social Work of Simmons College, last week. 
The conference was called to bring about a better understanding 
between the two groups, Robert W. Kelso, secretary of the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies, presided. 

The most perplexing problem presented was that raised by tepre- 
sentatives of the colleges who asked if there was a future in social 
work for the college senior who wishes to enter a life career, pos- 
sessing the promise of growth and advancement. This demanded 
an evaluation from the social workers present of the profession — 
itself and of its aims and purposes. 

The college representatives also asked whether or not there was 
any place for the mediocre student in social work. This brought 
a divergence of opinion as to the meaning of the term and as to the 
type of student which social work demands. It was the consensus — 
of opinion that there is no place in social work for the student who : 
possesses mediocrity of character but that there is a distinct niche — 
for the one who possesses mediocrity of intellect if with it there 
goes a fine humanizing spirit and a well organized emotional life. 
In return social workers raised the query of whether or not the 
colleges go as far as they might in bringing out the potential quali- 
ties and character of undergraduates. Some of the social workers 
presented the opinion that there should be greater recognition by 


. Professors of sociology as to what constitutes good material for 


social work. Mabel B. Blake, of the Society for the Care of Girls, 
in stressing this point stated that social work needs thinkers, good 
mixers, people who are enthusiastic about their jobs, who know 


(Continued on page 253) t 


- portional, } ue 
from the field that prominent citizens con- 


"in this country. 


release. 


CIVIC © LESSONS 
-MITCHELS DEFEAT jis the title of a 


meets at 27, Barrow street. 


SACRAMENTO, Cal., on May, 3 elected a 
council of nine under the Hare system of 
proportional representation. George H. 
Hallett, Jr., assistant secretary of the Pro- 
Representation League, writes 


sider the result thoroughly satisfactory so 
ar as tepresentativeness of the elected 
body is concerned and that newspaper com- 
ment is favorable. Although at the same 
time an initiative election was held under 
the old method of voting; only 2.4 per cent 
‘of the ballots cast under the new were, in- 
yalid. This is the largest election under 
“the proportional system so far carried out 


“INDUSTRIAL waste in federal prisons 


| was estimated at $200,000,000 a year by 
‘members of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor at the annual 
meeting of the committee held in New York 
- city early in April. To eliminate this waste, 
it was suggested that every prison be. thor- 


‘oughly equipped with modern machinery 
‘and that every prisoner be systematically 


trained for work during his term. In this 
way, the earning capacity of the prisoner 


‘might be increased by $1,000 a year, and he 


\ would become an asset to the state during 


his sentence and to the community upon his 


FROM 


“timely pamphlet by Eda Amberg and Wil- 


liam H, Allen, published by the Institute 
for Public Service, New York. It shows that 
the causes of that defeat were not dissatis- 
faction of the electors with the essential 
| principles of the reform administration or 
Jove for those which the Democratic ma- 
chine had to offer, but rather a series of 
blunders that could have been avoided had 
‘there been more reliance upon real demo- 


cracy and less disregard of wholesome crit- 


cism, The evidence is marshalled largely 


in the words of the friends rather than the 
‘enemies of fusion reform; and the task be- 
‘fore those who wish to see a reform govern- 
‘ment return to office is sketched optimistic- 


ally but) not without insistence upon the 
change of facile ridicule of the present ad-' 


“ministration into a more constructive and 
‘coherent campaign policy. 


SOCIAL workers on the west side of New 
York city, between Fourteenth and Canal 


streets, have formed a new organization, the 


nth Ward Club, which is unusual in that 
it has no constitution, no dues and no off- 
cers except an organizing committee, which 


‘ings are to be held for the serious discussion 
of such topics as health education, “down- 
--and-outers,” and recreation. 


ervice men, according to returns of the 
‘Ministry of Labor, are still in training for 
‘various trades, that of building predomin- 
ating with nearly five thousand men whom 

© government, against the protests of the 
unions, is training to dilute the building 
tades. Furniture and tailoring come next 

m number. Ten thousand of the men are 

‘aught in government instruction factories, 
some six thousand in other training centers 

id over nine thousand are apprenticed in 
regular workshops. All the men are in 
receipt of a minimum wage of 40 sh. a 
week, with allowances for each dependent. 


and a half million 


MAYOR - 


Monthly meet-, 


(WENTY-FIVE THOUSAND British ex- 


nations that have 1 
share the responsibili 


has 1,500,000, Germany 1,400,000, Great 
Britain 1,170,000, Italy 570,000, the United 
States| 200,000, Czecho-Slovakia 175,000, 
Jugoslavia 164,000, Poland 150,000, Canada 
88,000, Rumania 84,000,' Belgium 40,000. 
The statistics, however, 
comparable; those for France and Great 
Britain. are on the basis of physical incap- 


acity while those of the central powers are 


on, that of vocational incapacity. Only a 
small proportion of sick and wounded men 
remain in military hospitals; and even of 
those, severely wounded a majority have 
been trained ‘and equipped for vocations at 
which they can earn their livelihood. The 
chief problem everywhere is that of finding 
them employment. : j 


{ 


‘LOUISVILLE, KY. has gone one better 
than the New York village which on a sign _ 


post at the sharp turning of a state road, 
where there is a small pond, says: “This 
is the bathtub. Thirty-two automobiles have 
taken a dip since January 1. You are next!” 
Louisville has\set up gravestones at several 
corners in the downtown district, with the 
imscription; “A fatal accident occurred here 
last year.” 


A GOOD: ROADS movement is to be launch- 
ed in China in May with a convention and 
exhibition at Shanghai. Owing to mutually 


independent or conflicting concessions held 


by foreign corporations, China’s railroad 


system has never accomplished for its eco; 


nomic development what railroads have ac- 
complished in other countries; and road 
transportation is of correspondingly greater 
importance. Among the exhibits will be 
not only illustrations of good road making 
from many countries, but also plans indicat- 
ing trunk lines to be built and spurs con- 
necting) cities. 


FORCED by ack of presentable clothing 
to absent themselves from school, twenty- 


five. thousand Hungarian school ‘teachers 


have, during the late winter months made 
garments for themselves from materials sup- 
plied by the American Red Cross. Many 
of the schools during the winter had to be 
closed anyhow for lack of fuel. 
when warm weather permits them to open 
again, the destitution of the children them- 


selves will militate against a full attend-. 


ance, Moreover, teachers’ salaries, averag- 
ing 13,000 crowns, are so inadequate to meet 
the minimum cost. of existence, that two- 
thirds of the country’s teachers have become 
recipients of charity. 


sion of the Anglo-Hungarian commercial 


treaty, moved its rejection on the ground , 


that the Hungarian government has failed 
to protect the rights of the minority races 
and of the working classes. While his mo- 


' tion was rejected, Herbert Asquith, Lord 


Robert Cecil and Arthur Balfour also de- 
manded that respect for these rights be in- 
sisted upon; and the Jewish Correspondence 
Bureau of Budapest reports that this evi- 
dence of interest on the part of the leading 


statesmen of a foreign power already had 


produced an effect on the policy of the gov- 
ernment which, while insisting that certain 
measures were Mmecessary to prevent the 
Jews from gaining control of the economic 


life of Hungary, had declared its opposition - 
to those elements that foment racial pre- 


judice. 


Gea ae 
Soc 


‘caring for five of the Journal of Prison Discipline 


abled men, France ~ 
, as an annual or a quarterly, since | 


are not strictly 


IF the enabling bill now before the Illin 
Koehler, chairman 
_be in the form of a fee paid to the city. 
But even . 


‘POSTPONEMENT 


ty beg 


; DVT whee OF MOAT 
this year, is lineal desce 


Philanthropy, maintained continuously eit 
It is an attractive, well made up pa 
valuable as presenting summary of the lat 
theories “and experiments connected Ww 
treatment accorded to offenders. ; 


PARIS has purchased its subway sys 
and at the same time entered into an apr 
ment with the previous owner, the Co 
pagnie du Métropolitain, to | operate | 
system until 1955 on a minimum anni 
compensation of eleven and a half mill 


francs with a bonus sufficient to interest, | 


company in efficient Management. , All 
employes likewise are given a bonus ba 
on the returns of the passenger traffic. 2 


city itself undertakes to develop the sy; 


on- its own account. 


ul § 


PNEUMONIC PLAGUE, reports the Am 
ican Red Cross, has broken out at Vlad 
ostok and proves more deadly than bubo 
plague. The last serious epidemic of t 
disease occurred in Manchuria in 19 10-z¢ 
when the Chinese government, unable’ 
cope with it, had to appeal to foreign gt 
ernments to aid in combating it. In sp 
of a heroic fight by foreign Teer 
hurses, the epidemic at that time was | 
suppressed until after it had claimed 65, 


victims. 


ie, 


Legislature is passed, the Chicago Rever 
Commission will be given the power to | 
every mah and woman in the city who 
gainfully employed in a profession or bt 
ness. The tax, according to Gott 

of the commission, 


the privilege of a “work license.” | 


THAT times are unpropitious for the £ 
therance of progressive labor and protect 
legislation is shown by the general trend 
the various state legislatures. In Ma 
and Connecticut, within the past mor 
bills to decrease the hours of work for 4 
men and children met with heavy defe 
In Massachusetts a bill for proofs of ; 


‘for employment certificates, a _requirem 


practically essential to the enforcement 
the child labor laws, was killed. 


a 


OST of the Third Inter 
tional’ Labor Conference at Geneva wu 
October has been announced. In cot 


- quence the International Congress of We 


IN the House of Commons, Colonel Wedge- : 
wood, a labor member, during the discus- 


ing Women has postponed its meet 
scheduled for March 30. Further annour 
ment of the October conference will s 
be forthcoming. — ii id 


JOHN R. SHILLADY, corresponding : 
retary for New York of the National C 
ference of Social Work convention, is 
ranging for a special train over the Leh 


Valley Railroad from New York ‘to J 


waukee without change. Delegates fi 


_ New England, New Jeresy and Philadelp 


are planning to meet the New York d 
gates at various points. The Trunk 
Association has granted a convention 
which will bring the return fare dowr 
one-half rate provided there are 350 or m 
members attending the convention. In 
ties should be addressed to J. F. Ar 
room 507, 110 West 42 street, Ney 


t 7 


El beth | _Pea- 


that they need to. acquire a certain humbleness, She: stated 
their college courses they should receive a certain mental 
igs: which will have given them belief in people and a reali- 
hn that progress comes inch by inch. 

rt A. Queen, director of the Simmons ‘College School ie Social 
questioned whether there was a definite technology in 
ork or whether it came from “4 laying on of hands.” 
d the whole problem of training and equipment. It was pointed 
hat there has been a tendency to regard students in training as 
bor; that a teacher from | a training school of social work 
‘not supervise such students in’ training but that this should be 
someone from a social work agency who is also. interested 
cational processes. 

was decided that the Boston Coancil of Social Agencies faieuld 
de the center. of recruiting social workers in New England, 
ing, “however, in thorough cooperation with the National Social 
cers’ Exchange. A committee, of which Dry, Queen is the chair- 
an appointed to develop a. constructive. program for the train- 
Pie Bs 


d recruiting of college students i in New England, 
; A SSCrpy. PLANNING | 
[E thirteenth annual convention of the National Conference on 


f the most successful meetings held so, far in the history of the 
nce. Morris Knowles, of Pittsburgh, was the chairman of the 
itive committee. The subjects presented included the following: 


he City Plan and Living. and ‘Working Conditions; iy 
iver Transportation; 

River Front Development and Flood Protection: 

The Enforcement of a Street Plan; ’ 

ty Planning Accomplishments; | 

‘Major Street Plan for Pittsburgh; 

Zoning Ordinance ‘of Pittsburgh ; La iNeines 
e of Aerial Photography in City Planning; pues 
etting Action in City Planning. | ros 


tting action in city planning” ‘was one of the hatoresiiag ‘dis-, 


hat is appropriate and possible ata time, when a comprehen- 
an is prepared or report published. It rests back ‘on patient 
ods of education through a long period of years. Toward 
end, more and more attention is given to the inclusion of. city 
ing in connection with the courses in community civics, which 


re Ww fairly general i in the public schools. In a number of cities 


lunity improvement. | ‘Among the wrong methods of getting 

n is promotion by a single class of the community, either off- 
x unofficial. The second. mistake is excessive ‘promotion or 

s a scheme. 

ver, have been due, as an analysis of city planning of the 

jecades will show, to inadequate promotion and publicity. 

ht . methods of getting action should ponmady: include all of 

lowing: 

An official planning board. 

Adequate provision» for the legal side of city biainingy 

Phe execution of city planning objects. 

Sonstant fundamental education of public opinion, year in, 

ut, in the public schools and in other ways. : 

Appropriate, timely publicity on all important city ‘planning 


ocal edhibisions and discussions of plans and the printing of 
report. 
ersistent follow-up city planning organization, equipped 
ocal and consulting services. ' 


which will draft a ‘program of cooperation among chambers 
ommerce and like civic organizations and city planning com- 
The conference went on record as favoring the establish- 
of federal housing and town planning bureaus, and urging 


d, one-family houses. 
€ committee are Edward M. Bassett, New York; George B. 
“ell ae 8B. Antrim alee Harrisburg; Nelson PR 


tity Planning, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., May. 9; ro and II, ‘was 


3 to try to make it possible for people of small means to have 
The newly elected members of the 


that students. ‘comi iz Arn college are too dog-. e 


This _ 


Ss. This, it was explained, is not merely the kind of pub- 


ly the school commencement exercises have been devoted to 


The largest number. of failures to get action, — 


solution was adopted advising the directors to appoint a’ ‘com- | 


5%% INTEREST — 
| 100% SAFETY 
_TAX EXEMPT 


“That i is briefly what you get in one of the highest : 
grade State Bond Investments ever offered the public. 


Issued by Constitutional Amendment of a sovereign 
. State. Approved by the U.S.SupremeCourt. Backed 
by the full taxing power of a state with an assessed 
valuation of one and one-half billion and total bonded 
indebtedness of less than one-half of one per cent of | 
that amount.’ Further secured by first mortgages 
_ on improved farm lands filed with the Secretary of 
- State to guarantee both principal and interest. 


- $3,000,000 Bonds 
State of North Dakota 


(Real Estate Series) 


Exempt from Federal Income Tax and Surtax. 


$100—$500—$1000 Dated 
Maturing July Ist, 1921 
1931—1936—1941 Interest payable semi- 
_ 1946 and 1948 annually in Gold 


Address 


Bank of North Dakota 
- Bismarck, N. D., or 
Chicago Office: 1059 Peoples Gas Blds. 


The Facts About 


IRELAND 


_.. The American Commission on Conditions in Ire- 3 
. land has rendered its report, based on the testimony | 
of 38 English, Irish, Scotch and American eye | ~ 
witnesses, supported by affidavits. ite) Bae 

_ Here are the facts about Ireland. First-hand 
statements of members of Parliament, mayors, jour- 
nalists, Irish police, labor officials, educators, leaders 

of women’s organizations and other competent ob- 
servers.’ They cover every phase of the Irish ques- 
tion—social, commercial, political, industrial, agri- _ 
cultural. 
The Commission places before you its Report 
and this indexed and annotated volume of evidence 
ay Conditions in Ireland. Get them. Read them, | 
hen— Bons 


LET AMERICA JUDGE — 


Report of the Commission, 35 cents a copy, $3.50 per Hoe 
dozen; $22.50 per hundred, 


Evidenee On Conditions In Ireland (complete testimony 
and accompanying documents), 650 pages, Bible paper, $1 
a copy; $11.50 per dozen, paper covers; Cloth, $1.50 per 
copy; $17 per dozen. 


ALBERT COYLE f 
Reporter, American Commission on Conditions  §f 

In treland eS 
35 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


- Official 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


(GIGASET E 
- \WORKERS WANTED 


' JEWISH Social Service Bureau of Chicago 
wants a worker with legal aid training and 
experience. Apply to Superintendent, stat- 
‘ing age, education, training, experience and 
salary expected,1800 Selden Street. 
peewee tevin ee 
" WANTED: In an Institution in Brook- 
lyn, care-taker for girls. 3848 SURVEY. 
OSES SISSIES oD SS UES Se ite STS 

WANTED: by Brooklyn Institution, play- 
ground teacher for summer home on Long 

Island, for months of July and August. 3849 
SURVEY. 

ET IES ESSN Sa rR SO, BU) SEL SVE CH 

WANTED: Jewish Parole Officer for fol- 
low-up work and general supervision of 
_ girls on parole from institution. Apply 

Inwood House, 127 East 54th Street, N. Y. C. 
SLL IN ENS SS ssa RE SEN ASEAN 
- WANTED: A trained, experienced, gen- 
eral social welfare worker, Jewess. Ad- 
dress undersigned giving training, experi- 
ence, reference, age and compensation ex- 
pected. Julia Bernstein, Sec’y, 1528 East 
Madison St., Educational Center, Council 
Jewish Women, Seattle, Washington. 


WANTED: An up-to-date wide awake 
man to take up Boys’ work in Dayton, Ohio, 


at the Barney Community Center. Large 
field to carry on interesting work. Write 
Barney Community Center, Valley and 


Chapel 'Sts., or Mrs. G. Harriss Gorman, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


AN OPPORTUNITY is offered for a 
_ trained Medico Social Worker to act as an 


Assistant in charge of the Hospital Depart- 


ment of the combined departments of the 
_ Michael Reese Hospital and Dispensary. 
_ Teaching ability and training of graduate 
nurse would be considered assets. | Michael 
Reese Hospital, Social Service Department, 
Chicago, Illinois. Bess Lynde Russell, 
Director. : ( 


=e 


SOCIAL WORKERS, dietitians, industrial 
“nurses, secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. I, Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 
_. Jackson Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 to 1. 


WANTED: Experienced case worker 
June 1x. Address 512 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED: ‘Trained and _ experienced 
Jewish’ visiting housekeeper or social case 
_ worker equipped for intensive home visit- 
ing. Mature woman preferred. State age, 
salary desired, training, experience and 
references. Address I. Kadis, Supt., He- 
brew Relief Association, 1002 Walnut Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

__ WANTED: Head Worker for Jewish 
Welfare Center. Experience, in case and 
communal work essential. District Service, 
| 25 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RA TES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14. ; 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the z 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on four or more 


THE SURVEY. 


es to the inch. 
address or box 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WANTED: A competent domestic science 
teacher to take charge of a group of girls 
at the George Junior Republic, Grove City, 
Pa. Address, giving experience, references, 
and salary expected to Mrs. E. M. Longdon, 
1204 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED: Headworker for well-estab- 
lished settlement in Chicago; Christian, 
Protestant. 3862 SURVEY. : 


tise i 


WANTED: A young woman as Physical 
Director in girl’s camp in western Massa- 
chusetts, for July and August. 3861 Survey. 


CASE WORK SUPERVISOR in. mid- 
western city. Man or woman, thoroughly 
experienced and capable of taking charge of 
a well organized department. Must speak 
Yiddish. Splendid opportunity for develop- 
ment. 3864 SURVEY. 


WANTED: An. experienced Director for 
Girls’ and Women’s Work in a New York 
Settlement; capable of organizing and di- 
recting large groups. 3865 SURVEY. - 


RAAT TOT IE ORI EE REL RTE INLD TIER 


MISCELLANEOUS - 


WANTED: Qualified person or institu- 
tion to care for and train twelve year old 
armless girl. Give name, address, qualifica- 
tions, remunerations expected, references. 
L. E..Putnam, Executive Secretary, State 
Board of Children’s Guardians, Capitol 
Building, Charleston, West Virginia. 


etm NA DE EDS 1 TER TIES EDR HP 
NURSES—PUPILS WANTED 


NURSES—PUPILS WANTED 

The Jersey City Hospital Training School 
offers exceptional advantages to young 
women. 

Course in Public Health, Industrial, Child 
Hygiene, Pre-Natal Obstetrics, Psychopathic 
and General Nursing. _ 

Compensation while training: 
First one and one-half years, $20 per month. 
Second one and one-half years, $30 per month. 

After three (3) months’ probation, books 
and uniforms are furnished without cost. 

Apply to Miss Ella M. Brede, R. N., 
Superintendent of Training School, Jersey 
City Hospital, Baldwin Ave. and Mont- 
gomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 


ae Se PS FSS BYTE SECT 
~ TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for public and 


private schools, colleges and universities— 


all over the conutry. Ernest Olp, Steger 
Building, Chicago. 


as. assistant superintendent or head | 


GOVERNESS: Kindergartner, 
ed, southern, Episcopal, desires po: 
teach young children. Willing to. 
country. References. 3852 SuRVE 


WANTED: Graduate Nurse with ¢ 
tive ability and wide experience in It 
tional and Social Service work, desires, 
tion as Superintendent of child carin 
stitution. 3858 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE and organizer in 
work, would consider change. - Succe 
publicity and financial work. Salary 
pected $3,600, within a year or two. 
SURVEY. i 


yi") 
YOUNG MAN (single) desires po 


worker in Child Caring Instituti 
perienced teacher and institutional 
Formerly assistant superintendent. | 
SURVEY. a 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE with bro id 
varied experience with social organiza 
schools and clubs, with special adap 
for interviewing, or extemporaneou: 
ing, wishes position with organiz £10, 
school, where tact, sympathy, and afore 
tioned qualifications will be appreci 
3830 SURVEY. ths Le 


h 


MAN of exceptional experience it 
torial, literary and publicity work, # 
writer and speaker, seeks connection | 
these qualifications and broad social 
will find expression. 3855 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE with broad experi 
institutional care of children, child | 
ing and family case werk, now h 
Federation of Jewish Charities in 


eastern city, will consider ch 
larger opportunities for service. 
SURVEY. 


COMMUNITY WORKERS: 
couple, twenty-two years’ experience, 
izers, directors, Social Settlement; en 
ment, summer camps, touring Europe, Al 
ica; teachers singing, music, Italian. 3; 
lent references. What can you offer? 
SURVEY. 


TRAINED, experienced physical dire 
and social worker, man, 27, available ¢ 
June 15th for position in church, institu \ 
or community work. Successful record 
promoting plays, pageants, boys’ clubs, ¢ 
work with men and girls, etc. 3802 SURI 


MAN with long experience in child ¥ 
fare work, 18 years in one position, des) 
position as executive in child help 
agency. College graduate, first class | 
ence. Correspondence solicited. 3836 SU 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 17 
woman, exceptional experience, seeks opp 
tunity, educational work or live enter 
where progressive, creative thinking | 
administrative ability are necessary. 
fications. 3853 SURVEY. 


COMPETENT WOMAN wants char 
large Summet School or Camp. Would € 
sider also permanent place. Good 
and manager. References. 3856 


oe FOR SALE | 
large and exceptionally well built — 
JOUSE OF 16 Ri 

condition, on corner plot, 836x200, in 
hm BAY RIDGE... | 
‘suburb of GREATER NEW YORK. 

_ reof, wide porches, open fire places, 
h m, Suitable for small institution,’ 
jarium, school. 3831 SURVEY. » 


BOYS’ CAMPS 


ON-THE-LAKES 
QUIT Casco, Me., near Portland 
ed to 20 boys. Real woodcraft instruc- 
Excellent food. Experienced college 
eouncilors. All sports. Perfect sand 
‘h, Best camp for $200. (Home and camp 
| Write M. B. GAY, LACONIA, N. H. 


R RENT—June to October, or shorter 
coms, fireplaces, all conveniences; 


New York; convenient to L, subway, 
so, 2 room non-housekeeping apart- 
Phone, Spring rorxr. Write 3860 


earn a handsome income through home-cooked 
catering, ‘tea-room,. cafeteria m’g’t, te. 
by mail. Write for details, = 


% elldone, with ‘good, har, 
fi -BINDING terials, and gold letter- 
‘urvey—Natl. Geographic Magazine and other 
\dicals, $1.65. Eccrzinc Boox-Brnpery, 114 


h St., New York City. 
4 ' 
pu) : 
. We assist in preparing spe- 


SEARCH: cial articles, papers,-speech- 


tes, Expert, scholarly service. AuTHor’s 
een Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc, are 
ited for publication, Submit Mss. or 
Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


b on 


_ FOR SALE 
LL BEARING HAND TRUCK in Ar 
tion, for office use. Apply, The Survey, 

st 19 street, New York. By 


D SOCIAL STUDIES 

A Column for Students 
ducted by JOSEPH K. HART 

ach week in The SURVEY 


; 5 room duplex apartment in house; . 


ordinary yard; south of Washington — 


i : iy J : Tee, ot; i : 
CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


s \ 
Listings fifty ‘cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged ‘throughout the month, 


Are Tuzy Doomep? Story of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. By Art Shields. From the Workers De- 
fense Union, 7 East 15 st., New Yerk city. 
‘Price, 10 cents. 


Tue Art oF SPrENDINGC—How fo Live BETTER AND 
Save Mors; the family budget made a practical 
program, 24 pp.; 10 cents. Am, School of 
Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago. 


Immicration Lrrerature sent on request by the 
National Liberal Immigration League, Box 116, 
Station F, New York City. 


Crepit Unions. Free on request to Mass. Credit 
" Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. 


Directory oF To1ieno’s Socra, AcENCcIEs, 56 pp. 
Social Service Federation, 572 Ontarie St., 
Toledo, O. Price, 25 cents. 


Report on THE WacES oF WoMEN EMPLOYED IN 
"HE MANUFACTURE oF Foop PREPARATIONS AND 
Minor Lines or Conrectronery IN Massa- 
CHUSETTS. Department of Labor and Industries, 
Division of Minimum Wage, State House, 
Boston. 


How to Mert Harp Times. Edited by Bruno 
Lasker, A summary of ‘the report of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment, appointed 
by Mayor Mitchel of New York during the 
‘Unemployment crisis of 1914-1915. The Com- 
mittee’s report is now out of print. But this 
‘summary makes available all of the essential 
parts and the Recommendations. Reprinted 
from Tur Survey of February 5, 1921. 25 
cents a copy postpaid. 100 or more copies post- 
paid to one address, $20.00. Tur Survey, 112 
East 19 Street, New York. ' 


PRoHIBITION. AND Prosperity: What Freedom 
from Unemployment, Low Wages and Drink 
means to’ a Representative American City 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.) A reprint of the en- 
tire November 6, 1920, issue of Tue Survey. 

. Quoted throughout the entire English-speaking 
world. Invaluable for speakers, debaters, col- 
lege and high school class use and to all who 
are interested in any aspect of the subject. 25 
cents a copy. THE Survey, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York. . 


BIND 
YOUR 


The Survey may be kept 
for permanent ready ref- 
erence in a special loose 
leaf binder, made with 
board sides. It is cover- 
ed with stout buckram, 
eee THE SURVEY stamped 
~ in gold letters both on 
ISSUES the back and on’the side. 
Put in each issue as re- 
SS} ceived. It does not mu- 
; tilate issues, which may 
easily be removed and reinserted. At the 
end of each six months an index will be sent 
to you and the volume will then be ready 
for a permanent place in your library. 
Price $2.00 and postage. 


Institute of Child Hygiene 
and Nutrition 
June 6th to 18th, 1921. 


Two weeks practical, intensive course, 
including pre-natal, infant, pre-school, | 
and school problems; also the organiza- 


tion and management of nutrition clinics, 


dental clinics and other clinics. Write for 
program and information, 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
Louisville Kentucky 


AY institution for the training of 
nutrition workers will be con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
in Chicago, Illinois, June 13th to 28th 
inclusive. Dr. William R. P. Emer- 
son, of Boston, will give the lectures 
and class demonstrations, assisted by 
members of the staff of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund. The fee 
for this course will be $25.00 instead 
of $50.00,.as first announced. For in- 
formation write to the 


Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
848 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ELBE TR AEE RS LIS ONE RT IETTS  TOEETT } 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions, 


. Che Arhitratar offers “The Jolly New World” 


copy unchanged throughout the month. 


for 25. cents—a primer of liberalism. $1 a 
year. Sample free. P. O. Box 42, Wall St. 
Sta., No Y..C. 5 


Better Times reports the most important activé- 


ties ef tke 2000 charitable and public welfare 
agencies in New York City. Ten issues per 
year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave. WN. Y. 


SHereint-Barn supplies information needed by 


workers) in. foreign communities. Legislation, 
adult education, international contacts, foreign- — 
language press comments. Monthly. LO 
ear. Womans Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
ew York City. 


Wosvitel Social Service; monthly; $3.00 a year; 


published under the auspices of the Hospitat 
Social Service Association of New York City. 
Inc., 19 East 72d Street. New Vork. 


Mental #uyntemes quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub- 


lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


The Prison Journal, devoted to a fair discus- 


sion of penal affairs, to improvements in penal 
legislation, etc. Issued quarterly beginning this 
year. 50c. per annum. Issued by The Pa. Prison 
Society, 119 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Public Wealth Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
upward; subscription $3.00 per year; publish. 


ed by the National Organization for Publie 
Health Nursing, 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of secial and industrial progress. 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


movements, : 


‘ If you are interested im any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


Survey “follows up.” 
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The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription, 


5-21-21 


Will wend $5) O81. clei « o'eisle clieinieleie vis 0 s'e os v'e'e.ee (Gate) 


lon 
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- COURSES IN NUTRITION __ 


GREAT RUSSIA. WHITE RUSSIA. AND THE UKRAINE, 


SH cha 


Cable : “Send Milk, Cod Liver Oi), and Soap for 38 000 Children in Moscow. 
ve nfant Death Rate 40% .”—Anna Haines. 


Aid Must Come From 


- Impartial and ee to eotte 


bod 3 1s ihe only | 


N FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


yy AY 


